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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


A PRELIMINARY STUDY OF CERTAIN MSS. OF ARISTOTLE’S 
METEOROLOGY. 


In the Berlin edition of Aristctle 
Bekker and Brandis based the text of 
the Meteorology on four MSS.: Parisinus 
1853 5. X-XI (E)}, Laurentianus 87.7 
5. XIV (F), Vaticanus 1027 5. XIV (H), 
Vaticanus 258 5. XIV (N). Their 
critical apparatus suggests that these 
MSS. represent two families, with FHN 
in the first (which I shall call y) and E 
in the second (which I shall call 2). 
E, since it is by far the oldest of the 
four, Bekker naturally followed very 
closely—so closely, in fact, as to raise 
the suspicion that he may have adopted 
readings which are only individual 
errors ;7 and it was by this suspicion 
that I was led to examine in the summer 
of 1912 a number of other MSS. 

Confining myself to the first book 
of the Meteorology, I collated twelve 
MSS.—E F H N (H and N from photo- 
graphs) and the following : 


Paris (Bibl. Nat.) 2032, s. XIV (from 
photographs). 

Paris (Bibl. Nat.) 2034, s. XIII. 

Paris (Bibl. Nat.) 2035, s. XV. 


This MS. has been assigned to various dates 
from 5. X. (so Christ in his edition of the AZe/a- 
physics; H. Omont, Facsimilés des plus anciens 
MSS. grecs) to 5. XII. (so Christ, Grzech. Litt.). 

* Cf. Ideler’s edition, Vol. I., p. xxix; and, 
on Bekker’s use of this MS. in the De Anima, 
Trendelenburg’s edition of the De Anzma (1877), 
te See also the note at the end of this 

icle. 


NO. CCXXXVIII. VOL. XXVII. 


Paris (Bibl. Nat.) supplément grec 
314, s. XIV (from photographs). 

Paris (Bibl. Nat.) supplément grec 
642, s. XIV (from photographs). 

Florence, Laurentianus 81.1 (S) (the 
work of Johannes Panaretus, ?s. XIII). 

Vienna (Hof-bibliothek) phil. graec. 
75, 5. XV (from photographs). 

Vienna (Hof-bibliothek) phil. graec. 
100,8 5.ὄ [X-X. 


3 For my acquaintance with this MS., which 
I believe the most valuable of all, I am indebted 
to Mr. W. D. Ross, of Oriel College, Oxford. 
A brief description was published in 1892 
(Wiener Studien, XIV., pp. 146-148) by A. 
Gercke (I have not followed Gercke in his use 
of the sign ‘ W,’ which it is better to reserve, 
with Bekker, for Vaticanus 1026). All the 
Meteorology has been collated by Mr. E. W. 
Webster, of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Vindobonensis 100 (formerly 34) is parch- 
ment, in a modern vellum binding; after the 
modern feuille-de-garde stand four folia of mis- 
cellaneous content (on the second, in a modern 
hand, ‘ Augerius de Busbecke comparavit Con- 
stanuinopoli’; on the second and third, late 
church uncials, two columns to the page). 
From the beginning of the MS. proper the 
gatherings are quaternions with but few excep- 
tions ; after the seventeenth quaternion a small 
binion (which I shall disregard in my number- 
ing); after the eighteenth qu.ternion (ending 
f. 144) an irregular gathering of three folia ; 
after the twenty-fourth quaternion (ending f. 195) 
a binion and an odd leaf (f. 200). Signatures 
stand at the beginning and at the end of most 
of the quires— always at the bottom of the page 
near the middle or tending to the outer margin, 
The folia have been numbered three times: 
first, counting three of the four extra leaves at 
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The younger of the Vienna MSS. 
(75), once the property of Guarino da 
Verona, is a descendant of Parisinus 
suppl. 314, always (1.6. always in Book I, 
to which alone the following discus- 
sion will refer) agreeing with it in omis- 
sions and serious errors, and practically 
always agreeing with it in trivial errors. 


the beginning and the small binion after f. 136; 
second, omitting the four leaves at the begin- 
ning and the small binion ; third, omitting the 
four leaves at the beginning, but counting the 
small binion. The quaternions are made up in 
two different ways : sometimes hair side to hair 
side and flesh side to flesh side in such a way 
as to leave flesh side on the outside of the 
quaternion ; sometimes with the outermost leaf 
reversed, so as to make the first, second, and 
fourth rectos hair side, and the third recto flesh 
side. The pages are 28 cm. high, 19᾽2 cm. 
wide ; on each page one column (20°5-21 cm. 
high, 11°8-12°5 cm. wide) of 41 lines. The ruling 
was done very accurately with a sharp point ; 
the letters stand o7 the line, about 60-65 letters 
per line. 

The script is early minuscule, of that fine and 
wonderfully uniform kind called by Gardthausen 
‘ Diamantschrift.? I have found no instance of 
uncial Bydetnxvéms, all of which occur in E 
(uncial ν at end of line only). Other forms 
which occur in E and which I have not found 
in 100 are: A with the long stroke beginning at 
the upper left, p open at the left (in E at end of 
line only), r rising above the line, Ψ with the 
curve, ὦ open, ligatures for ov, Ao. Both 100 
and E have occasionally uncial alphas at the 
end of lines; 100 has not, whereas E has, traces 
of cursive a begun below the line. In 100+ is 
dotted only when it begins a word (so also in 
the Mt. Athos MS. of 861-2; v. ΒΕΗΣ, Revue 
des Etudes Grecques, xxvi. (1913), pp. 53 $99-), 
whereas in E it is sometimes dotted in the middle 
of a word. In general I can see nothing which 
makes it necessary to date 1oo later than the 
D’Orville Euclid (a. 889, Pal. Soc. I. 65). ΑἹ] 
of the text is by one hand, in light brown ink. 
From f. 133v to the end of the Meteorology a 
later hand, using greenish-black ink, has intro- 
duced numerous corrections, chiefly in the way 
of supplying accents. In the margins some of 
the paragraph marks and all the subject head- 
ings are in a brown ink slightly darker than 
ΠΝ the text, and are probably by a second 

and. 

Contents : ἀριστοτέλους φυσικῆς ἀκροάσεως (ἃ 
and 8) 17-127; ἀριστοτέλους φυσικῶν (7-8) 127- 
δῦ ; ἀριστοτέλους περὶ οὐρανοῦ 567-867; ἀρισ- 
τοτέλους περὶ γενέσεως καὶ φθορᾶς 86v-1027; 
ἀριστοτέλους μετεωρολογικῶν 1ο2Ὁ-1347; θεο- 
φράστου τῶν μετὰ τὰ φυσικά 1340 to the first 
verso of the small binion ; ἀριστοτέλους τῶν μετὰ 
τὰ φυσικά from the second recto of the binion 
to 

The blank remainder of 199v and the greater 
part of 200 were used by a fifteenth-century 
Greek for family records. 


At 351415 (τρισσαχῇ) 75's error tpiccay 
(i.e. τρισσαχαῖς, which I find nowhere 
else) was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that in 314, which reads τρισσαχοῖ 
(with the οὐ superscript), the left part 
of the o is much fainter than the right. 
And at 35264 the scribe of 75, without 
the help of similar endings or the like, 
omitted the words ὥσπερ viv τοὔτους 
μὲν ἀεννάους εἶναί τινας τῶν ποταμῶν' 
τούτους δὲ μὴ οἱ wev—exactly one line 
in 314. The text of 75 bears many 
resemblances to that of the Aldine 
edition. 

Of the remaining eleven MSS. four 
must be rejected because of contamina- 
tion,—Parisini 2032, 2034, 2035, and 
suppl. 642; leaving (in addition to the 
four used in the Berlin edition) Pari- 
sinus suppl. 314, Laurentianus 81.1 (S), 
and Vindobonensis 100. Each of these 
three is, I believe, valuable. 

E and 314 agree in error against 
100 FSHN: 


340627 θερμὸν] y Ecorr., ψυχρὸν E, 
I4. 

θᾶττον ἐκπυροῦται θᾶττον] 100 
Ε, θᾶττον ἐκπυροῦται SHN E var. 
μᾶλλον ἐκπυροῦται 2. 

341630 ἅμα] ἅμα δὲ z. 

343436 ἅμα 100 F\S,H,N, ἀλλὰ F corr. 
S corr. H corr. z. 

344a7 γ, λεγομένων 2. 

344431 ἡ τελευτὴ) 100 F corr. SHN, 
τοῦ κομήτου ἡ τελευτὴ E corr., τοῦ 
κομήτου ἡ τελευταῖα Fy, ἡ τελευτή 
ἀρχὴ Ey, ἡ δὲ τελευτὴ ἀρχὴ 314. 

344016 καθ᾽ αὑτὸν] 100 SN Ecorr., 
καθ᾽’ ἑαυτὸν F, καθαυτὸν H, κατ' 
αὐτοὺς E, ut videtur 314. 

346a15 τὴν] γ, om. 2. 

347022 ταχεῖα] γ, βραχεῖα 5. 

34818 θᾶττον) τοὺ ΕΝ Ecorr., 
θάττων H, ἐλάττων E, 314. 

350430 ἀπὸ] γ, ὑπὲρ 2. 

350432 μέρους) ν E corr., μέρους avtov 
τὰ ἄκρα E,, μέρους αὐτοῦ 314. 

350b12 δὲ] γ, om. z. 

351624 καὶ] y, καὶ Ta 2. 

352423 πολλαχῇ] y E corr., πολλαχοὶ 
E, 314. 


100 FSHN agree in error against 
E 314: 


340ar1 ἔχειν λόγον ὃν] 2, λόγον ἔχειν 
ὅσον γ. 
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349a20 εἶναι] E, 314 F var., ὄντα 
E corr. y. 


The shortness of this second list as 
compared with the first might suggest 
a question whether the seven MSS. do 
not fall into more than two main 
divisions; this question it would be 
hard to answer definitely without ex- 
amination of the last three books, but 
it might be possible to gain some light 
from a third list, to which I have rele- 
gated instances in which y and z agree 
against each other in such a way as to 
make it hard to reject either of the two 
readings as necessarily wrong. Since 
this third list is very long, I give only 
cases of addition or omission of words, 
and cases of disagreement as to the 
order of words: 


33825 εἴδη καὶ μέρη) 2, μέρη Kal εἰδη γ. 

33905 τάξει] z, τῇ τάξει γ. 

343421 καὶ] 2, om. γ. 

34547 ἥ τεὶ 2, ἡ γ. 

34501 δείκνυται) z H corr., δείκνυται νῦν 
100 FSH,N. 

34502 οὕτως ἔχει καὶ τό τε] Zz, τὸ γ. 

345026 καὶ] z, καὶ τοῖς γ. 

345030 τά ye] z, μόνον τὰ 100 SHN, 
μόνα τὰ Ἐ. 

347419 ἔχῃ ἡ] 2, ἦ γ. 

347027 τὸ] z, om. y. 

348a33 δὲ] z, δ᾽ ἐστὶ FSHN, δ᾽ ἐστὶν 
100. 

348020 ὃν] z, om. γ. 

349b5 ἐκ] z F corr. N rec., om. 100 
F,SHN,. 

35025 εἴπερ] z, εἰ y. 

351b9 τὴν περὶ γῆν] E,, om. 314, περὶ 
τὴν γῆν 100 F,SHN, τὴν περὶ τὴν γῆν 
F corr. 

351628 καὶ περὶ τὴν] E corr. 314, οἷον 
καὶ περὶ τὴν E,, καὶ τὰ περὶ y (F,), 
καὶ τὰ περὶ τὴν F corr. 

351032 δ᾽] 2, om. γ. 

35203 δὴ] 2, om. y. 

Whereas, then, it is certain that E 
and 314 stand by themselves, relation- 
ship between 100, F, S, H, and N is 
only probable. 

Ι00 F agree in error against SHN : 


339422 συνεχής πως οὗτος] z HN Fcorr., 
καὶ συνεχὴς οὗτος S, συνεχὴς οὗτος 
100 Εἰ. 

339635 ἡμῖν ἐντεῦθεν] z ΘΗΝ ἐντεῦθεν 
ἡμῖν 100 F, 
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342a8 ἡ] E, SHN, om. E corr. 
100 Εἰ, εἰ F rec. 

34608 τε] 314 SHN, om. too F. 
making a larger omission, is 
available for comparison.) 

348616 ὕδωρ] « Fcorr. SHN, ὕδωρ δὲ 
100 F,. (ὕδωρ δὲ makes equally good 
sense, and is lectio diffictlior ; but it is 
unnecessary to suppose a correction, 
conscious or unconscious, by both v 
and 2.) 

349627 καὶ] z SHN, om. too F. 


SHN agree in error against 100 F: 


339632 νῦν] z 100 Εἰ, om. SHN. 

340020 ἐστὶ καὶ ψυχρότατον] E corr. 
314 F, ἐστὶν καὶ ψυχρότατον E, 100, 
καὶ ψυχρότατόν ἐστιν SHN. 

34341434 θᾶττον ἐκπυροῦται θᾶττον] υ. 
supra. 

34263 φέρεσθαι] z 100 F, φαίνεσθαι 
F var. SHN. 

342626 παρὰ τῶν] z 100 F, wap’ SHN. 

343434 γι(γ)νόμενοι πολλάκις} z I00 F, 
πολλάκις γινόμενοι SHN. 

343019 ἀφ᾽]: 100 F, ἐφ’ SHN. 

344a16 τῶν] z 100 F Nrec., om. SHN. 

344011 συστῇ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν (éavtov) z 
100 Εἰ, καθ᾽ αὑτὸν συστῇ SHN. 

344616 πολλάκις καὶ] 314 100 F, καὶ 
πολλάκις καὶ SHN, om. E. 


345435 μένειν] z 100 Εἰ, μένειν τὸν ἥλιον 
SHN. 


346a17 ὅ τε] z 100, ὅτε τὲ F, om. SHN. 
346625 τῆς] z 100 F S rec., om. S,HN. 
346036 δὲ κύκλος] z 100, δὲ ὁ κύκλος 
F var. SHN, δὲ οὐρανὸς F. 
348b10 λέγεται] z 100 F, γί(γ)νεται 
F var. SHN. 
349421 ἄνεμον] z 100 F Srec., om. 
350a9g te yap] E, 314 F, τε E corr. 
HN,, yap 100 N rec. 
351436 ξηροτέρων] z 100 Εἰ, ξηρῶν SHN. 


HN agree in error against S: 


338621 σωμάτων) z 100 FS, σωμάτων 
κινήσεως E corr. HN. 

339436 ὄντα συγγενῆ] z 100 FS, συγ- 
γενῆ ὄντα HN. 

339013 ἄδηλον ἡμῖν ἐστι(ν) z 100 FS, 
ἡμῖν ἐστιν ἄδηλον HN. 

339616 πρότερον] z 100 FS, πρότερον 
καὶ HN. 

339022 ἣν] z 100 FS, ἣν καὶ HN. 

340a1I τὸ z 100 FS, om. HN. 

340618 ἧς] z 100 FS, ἧς καὶ HN. 
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341634 καὶ] z 100 FS, καὶ κατὰ HN. 

342b25 καλουμένου] z 100 FS, λεγο- 
μένου HN. 

345417 τὸν τόπον τοῦτον] τὸν τόπον 2, 
τοῦτον τὸν τόπον 100 FS, τοῦτον τὸν 
τρόπον HN. 

346436 τοιούτων ἀστέρων] z 100 FS, 
ἀστέρων τοιούτων ΗΝ. 

348a8 καὶ] z 100 FS, om. HN. 

349a15 λεγόμενον τοιοῦτον] z 100 FS, 
τοιοῦτον λεγόμενον HN. 

3490431 ἂν εἴη] z 100 FS, ein ἂν ΗΝ. 

3509 μετὰ] z 100 FS, περὶ HN. 

350035 νομίζειν εἶναι] z 100 FS, εἶναι 
νομίζειν HN. 

352016 τοῦ] z 100 FS. om. HN. 


To S attaches the barest suspicion of 
contamination.! 
There results the following stemma :? 


1 This is suggested by six cases of agreement 
of S with E against 100 FHN, in passages 
where either of the two readings makes satis- 
factory sense; if there were not so many of 
these cases, it would be easy to believe that the 
reading of S was due to individual error : 


339416 πᾶσι τούτοις] FHN, πᾶσιν τούτοις 100, 
τούτοις πᾶσιν 52. 

33962 ὃ δὴ] 100 FHN, ὁ ES, 4 314. 

33906 δὴ] 100 FHN, om. Sz. 

339425 καὶ] 100 FHN, om. Sz. 

345@2 νικομάχου ἐγένετο] 100 FHN, ἐγένετο 
νικομάχου Sz. 

348a31 μεγίστας] 100 FHN, μεγάλας Sz. 

Compare also 34841 τὸν] 2S, τὸ 100 FHN, 


Such contamination from 2 as there may be 
does not, of course, impair the value of S where 
the latter differs from E and 314. Perhaps also 
a late hand corrected S on E: 


343631 τινὶ] Ecorr. 314 100 FS;HN, τινὰ 

E,S rec. 
351a9 θάλατταν (θάλασσαν)) 314 100 FS,HN, 

θάλατταν (θάλασσαν) φανερὰ E 8 rec. 

2 In this stemma I have not included the con- 
taminated MSS. Parisini 2032 and 2034 (both 
closely related to F), Parisinus 2035, Parisinus 
suppl. 642. The last two also belong on the y 
side ; they are closely related to one another ; 
2035 is apparently contaminated from v and z; 
642 from 314, N, and the group comprising 


9. 


F ΗΝ 314 


75 


Whether v springs from y or from ὦ, 
it is plain that a critical edition should 
have regard to at least five of the MSS. 
represented in the stemma—1o0, F, one 
of the v group, 314, and E. Perhaps 
N could be spared better than H, since 
N has numerous individual errors, 
whereas in H I have noted only three. 
Of the four late MSS. 314 is the most 
valuable, affording, as it does, a check 
on E, which has many more individual 
errors than has 100.3 


F, 2032, and 2034. Nor have I included the 
Escorial fragment (f. 382 of cod. ¥-I-11) 5. ΧΙ, 
a few readings from which are given in E. Miller's 
Catalogue, p. 415. 

3 Bekker occasionally goes wrong because of 
the lack of such a check : 


343@33 πάντων] 314 100 F corr. Srec. HN, 
ἁπάντων EF, Bekker (καὶ μὴ φαινομένων 
πάντων om. 

34767 ἀτμίζει] 314y, ἀτμίζειν E Bekker. 

350626 ἀεὶ] 314 FSH, αἰεὶ 100 N, ἀεὶ δὴ E 
Bekker. 

351a9 θάλατταν] 314 100 F Scorr.m.1 H, 
βϑάλασσαν Sy, θάλατταν φανερὰ Ἐ 5. rec. 
Bekker. (The Escorial fragment (¥-I-1!) 


omits φανερὰ.) 
F. Η. Foses. 


A NOTE ON THE VAGUE USE OF ΘΕΟΣ. 


A FEW years ago I began to collect 
in the course of my reading instances 
of θεός, ὁ θεός, δαίμων, ὁ δαίμων, used 
without reference to any particular god. 
As my object was to see if these pas- 


sages throw light upon the develop- 
ment of popular monotheism among the 
Greeks, I took no notice of the philo- 
sophers. As time went on I began to 
feel that such evidence affords too 1n- 
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secure a foundation upon which to build 
a theory, and accordingly ceased to 
collect it. Nevertheless, as a summary 
of the facts is interesting, I venture to 
put before readers of the Classical Review 
my list of passages, which, of course, 
does not pretend to be complete. 

Excluding references to a particular 
god, θεός may mean— 

(a) A god, some god. 

(Ὁ) Deity, divine power, the proper- 
ties common to all gods. 

Similarly ὁ θεός may mean— 

(a) The god par excellence, the great 
od 


(6) Divine power. 

(c) ‘ God-kind’ (generic), as ὁ ἄνθρω- 
mos may mean ‘ mankind.’ 

It is this uncertainty of meaning that 
wrecked my inquiry. In particular I 
would insist that ὁ θεός is very often 
generic. Unless we bear this in mind, 
we may translate the famous definition 
of Epicurus (πρῶτον μὲν τὸν θεὸν ζῷον 
ἄφθαρτον καὶ μακάριον νομίζων κ.τ.λ., 
Diog. Laert. X. 123) as though that 
philosopher were a monotheist! In 
this passage τὸν θεόν is neither ‘god’ 
nor ‘godhead,’ but ‘a god,’ ‘any god 
qua god.’ 

These are my passages. Only those 
with an asterisk have the article; very 
striking examples are printed in full. 


Homer : 

Il. VII 4, 3773; IX 445 (οὐδ᾽ εἴ κέν 
μοι ὑποσταίη θεὸς αὐτός... θήσειν νέον 
ἡβάοντα); XIII 730; XIV 142; XVII 
98, 327, 688; XIX go, 410; XXIV 
534-538. 

Od. II 134: III 27, 131, 158, 166, 
173, 183, 215, 231; IV 275; V 906: 
VII 248, 286; VIII 177; IX 381; XI 
292; XII 38, 88, 169; XIII 317; XIV 
242, 440 foll.; XVI 64, 194 foll., 370; 
XVII 484; XVIII 37, 146, 265; XXI 
213, 280; XXII 347; XXIII 185. 

Hesiod, Works 756. 

Semonides 1 (1) 5; 7(8) I, 21, 72, 
104 (throughout the poem Ζεύς, θεός, 
Ὀλύμπιοι are used indiscriminately). 

Mimnermus 1 (1) Io. 

Simonides 3 (12) 5; 44 (33) (θεοί 
clearly = θεός) ; 45; [76]. 

Solon 12 (4) 69; 29 (24) 2. 
—— 123, 321, 350, 381, 403, 432, 
599. 
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Pindar : 

Ol. I 66, 109; II 23; IV 13; V 24; 
VI soz; ὙΠ 67; IX 103; XA 22; 
XI τὸς 

Pyth. 1 56; II 49, 88; III 110; IV 
274; V 25, 117; VIII 76; X 10; 
XII 30. 

Isth. I1I 23; V 11; VIII ro. 

Nem. V1 24; VII 32; VIII 17. 

Frag. 108 (75); 140 (104) (τί θεός ; 
ὅτι τὸ πᾶν); 141 (105); 142 (106); 145 
(109) ; 225 (247). 


Bacchylides V 36, 50; X 34; XIII 
18. 

Epicharmus ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
V. p. 708 (ἀδυνατεῖ δ᾽ οὐδὲν θεός). 


Aeschylus : 


P.V. 859. 
Sept. 21, 35. 
Pers. 739*. 
és δὲ παῖδ᾽ ἐμὸν 

Ζεὺς ἐπέσκηψεν τελευτὴν θεσφάτων ἐγὼ 
δέ που 

διὰ μακροῦ χρόνου τάδ᾽ ηὔχουν ἐκτελευ- 
τήσειν θεούς" 

ἀλλ᾽’ ὅταν σπεύδῃ τις αὐτός, χὠ θεὸς 
συνάπτεται. 


(Ζεύς-Ξ θεοί -- ὁ θεός.) 


Ag. 1424. 
Choéph. 958 (τὸ θεῖον). 
Frag. 156. 


Sophocles : 


At. 86, 278, 949, 1060, 1128, 1129 
(@eds= θεοί). 

O.R. 38, 724, 871. 

O.C. 253, 521, 1626, 1629, 1658. 

Ant. 624, 1273. 

El. 199, 1264-1266 (θεοί = θεός). 

Tr. 145. 

Ph. 464,627, 781, 841. 

Frag. 704*; 1019* (dubium); 1025. 


Euripides: 

Hel. 711* (ὦ θύγατερ, ὁ θεὸς ws ἔφυ τι 
ποικίλον) ; 752*; 914*. 

Orestes 1545. 

Supp. 214-218* ; 331*. 

Her. Fur. 1243*; 1338; 1339* (ὁ θεός 
= θεοί) ; 1345*. 

Phoen. 413-414* (ὁ δαίμων =o θεός). 

Iph. Aul. 394 (τὸ θεῖον). 

Frag. 53*; 104; 258; 435; 7243 
905; 935; 1007; 1014; 1058*; 1074*. 
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Herodotus I 105* (where see Stein’s 
note with other instances in Hdt.); III 
108*. 

Thucydides V 104, 105, 112 (all τὸ 
θεῖον); VII 77, 4* (so MSS. Some 
editors give τοῦ θείου). 

Antiphon III y 8*; IV a 2 (bis)*; 
IV B8*. 
Xenophon : 

Mem. I 4, 17*; I 4, 18 (τὸ Oeiov= 
numen divinum; in I 6, τὸ it=natura 
divina); IV 7, 6*. 

Occonom. VII 12 (τέκνα μὲν οὖν ἢν 
θεός ποτε διδῷ ἡμῖν γενέσθαι); VII 22- 
29*; VIII 16*; XVII 2%, 3%, 4*; XX 
11Ἶ (ὕδωρ μὲν ὁ ἄνω θεὸς παρέχει). 

Hell. 1V 4,12*; V 2,18*; VII 4,05; 
VII 5, 26*. 

Inst. Cyr. II. 2, 18*; II 3, 4*; III 
iV 2,47; Vi Vil 1, 
20*, 

Ap. Soc. 5*, 7*. 


Phrynichus g (Meineke)*; Anti- 
phanes 186*. 

Isocrates fr. III (a’) 7 (οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
τότε γίγνονται βελτίους, ὅταν θεῷ προσ- 
έρχωνται᾽ ὅμοιον δὲ ἔχουσι θεῷ τὸ 
εὐεργετεῖν καὶ ἀληθεύειν). 

Demosthenes, De Corona 97*; 193* 
(ἐν yap τῷ θεῷ τὸ τούτου τέλος ἦν) ; 
200*. 

Theophrastus, Char. XXV*. 

Theocritus X 17; XXV 50. 

Menander 534, 535* (Meineke) ; 565. 

Plutarch, Mor. 153 A; 165 C (ro 
θεῖον); 166 D*; 236 D*; 423 D*¥; 423 
E, F; 551 B*, C*; 553 A*, C*; 558 
D*; 560 F*; 561 C*; 562 A*, D*. 

Pausanias VIII. 36, 5. 


Lucian : 

Hermotimus 81 (826)* (ὁ θεὸς οὐκ ἐν 
οὐρανῷ ἐστίν κ.τ.λ.). 

Vit. Auct. 4 (544)*. 

Cyn. 5 (542)*5 7 (543)*. 

[Cf. Minucius Felix XVIII, audio 
vulgus, cum ad caelum manus tendunt, 
nihil aliud quam Deum dicunt, et, Deus 
magnus est etc. |. 

One might add the scores of inscrip- 
tions beginning with θεός (never, I 
believe, ὁ θεός). 

Of course the number of instances 
would be at least doubled if the philo- 
sophical writers were taken into account. 


I append a few of the more interesting 
examples : 


Xenophanes 1 (21) 13, 14; 12 (1) — 
17 (6); 25. 

Plato, Apol. 42* (ἄδηλον παντὶ πλὴν ἡ 
τῷ θεῷ, translated by Cicero, Tusc. Disp, 
I, 99, utrum autem sit melius, dei im- 
mortales sciunt). 

Rep. 380 C*; 381 B*. 

Diagoras I; 2. 


Aristotle: 

Eth. 1178b*. 

Met. 1000a* ; 1072b*. 

De Caelo I 4* (ὁ θεὸς Kai ἡ φύσις οὐδὲν 
μάτην ποιοῦσιν). 

The Peripatetic treatise Melissus, 
Xenophanes, Gorgias 977a* (εἰ ἔστιν ὁ 
θεὸς ἁπάντων κράτιστον ἕνα φησὶν αὐτὸν 
προσήκειν εἶναι). 

Diogenes Laertius, VII 135, 147; 
X 123%. 

Stobaeus Ecl. I 58 [Διογένης καὶ 
Κλεάνθης καὶ ᾿Οινοπίδης (τὸν θεὸν) τὴν 
τοῦ κόσμου ψυχήν]. 

Musonius ap. Stob. Flor. 117, 8 (θεοῦ, 
ἐν θεοῖς, ὁ θεύς used with no apparent 
discrimination). 

Philodemus, De Pietate c. 7* (παρ᾽ 
᾿Αντισθένει δ᾽ ἐν μὲν τῷ φυσικῷ λέγεται 
τὸ κατὰ νόμον εἶναι πολλοὺς θεούς, κατὰ 
δὲ φύσιν ἕνα). 

Cicero, N.D. I 12 (31). Xenophon 
facit ... Socratem ... dicere ... 
modo unum, tum autem plures deos. 


From even this imperfect list a few 
conclusions may be drawn. 

1. The vague use of θεός is common 
at all periods. It is therefore mislead- 
ing to speak, as some writers do, of 
‘the vague use of θεός in tragedy.’ 

2. Although the article begins to be 
regularly added just at the time that 
philosophic monotheism was develop- 
ing, it is dangerous to connect these 
two phenomena, because— ; 

(a) The addition of the article 15 
partly due to grammatical changes in 
the language. 

(b) Metrical reasons may have in- 
fluenced the poets. It is interesting to 


note that Euripides, the lover of ‘re- 
solved feet,’ is the first poet to use the 
article freely. 

3. The important passage Aeschylus 
Pers. 739 foll. (where ὁ θείς occurs for 
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the first time), compared with several 
others, shows that a Greek could use 
ὁ θεός, Ζεύς, θεοί, in close juxtaposition 
without appreciable difference of mean- 
ing. 
: These passages do not help very 
much in tracing the growth of popular 
monotheism. The unity vaguely referred 
to is that of divinity, not that of per- 
sonality. Compare on point 
P. Decharme, Traditions  religieuses, 


p- 209 note 5: ‘On sait d’ailleurs que 
le mot θεός, chez Xenophon et chez 
Platon, désigne souvent la divinité en 
général, quelle qu’elie soit, et sans ex- 
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primer l’idée de l’unité de la personne 
divine.’ The tacit limitation to Xeno- 
phon aud Plato is of course careless. 

5. The following points, too, may be 
noticed: (a) The article is often generic; 
(b) Homer, Pindar, Antiphon and Xeno- 
phon afford very valuable evidence ; 
(c) in some of the passages the refer- 
ence may be to a special god, but I 
have tried to exclude those where it 
must. The frequent possibility of two 
or even three interpretations is a most 
perplexing factor in the inquiry. 

W. H. 5. JONEs. 


St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


THE TACTICS AT SALAMIS—A REPLY. 


UNWILLING as I am to discourage any 
attempt to solve the riddle of Salamis, 
I feel bound to point out that the sug- 
gestion made by Mr. P. W. Dodd 
(C. R. XXVII. 117-20) is not supported 
by sound or adequate arguments. To 
the all-important question ‘Why did 
the Greeks win?’ he gives an answer 
which is absolutely misleading. He first 
argues that the Persians need not have 
found their numbers a handicap in the 
narrow waters, because Phormio assumes 
(Thuc. II. 89) that his own smaller 
fleet is at a disadvantage in a confined 
space. In so doing he misunderstands 
the whole point and meaning of the 
passage cited. It was the great superi- 
ority in manceuvring power acquired by 
the Athenian navy in the fifty years 
after Salamis, and the absolute inex- 
perience of his Peloponnesian opponents 
(Thuc. II. 89, cf. I. 49), which justified 
the daring tactics of Phormio and his 
preference for the open sea (Thuc. II. 
84,90 ἢ. But in 480 B.c. the Greek 
ships were heavier and slower than the 
Persian (Hdt. VIII. 10, 1, 60a); hence 
there can be no question that it was 
essential for them to fight in a confined 
space, whether at Artemisium or at 
Salamis. On this question we may 
safely prefer the clear statement of 
Herodotus (VIII. 60) to the perverted 
reasoning of Mr. Dodd. 

Secondly, he states that the Greek 
victory was secured by falling upon the 
flank of the Persian line as it sailed up 


the strait. This view, first put forward by 
Dr. Macan (Hdt. VII.-1X., vol. ii., p. 313) 
is not acceptable.! Even if the Greeks 
succeeded in breaking the column and 
so in cutting off the vanguard of the 
enemy, they would in turn have ex- 
posed their own flank to the attacks 
of the Persian centre and rear. The 
result would probably have been des- 
tructive to Greek and barbarian alike. 
But it is far more probable (cf. Tarn, 
J.H.S. XXVIII. 226) that the Persian 
ships, being lighter and handier than the 
Greek, would have had plenty of time by 
a half-turn to form line abreast facing the 
enemy, while the Greeks were hesitating 
and backing water (Hdt. VIII. 84) before 
their final attack. Thus the supposed 
advantage of a commanding position 
turns out to be illusory, and Mr. Dodd’s 
answer to the question ‘ Why did the 
Greeks win ?’ falls to the ground. 

I pass to his second question, ‘ Why 
did the Persians enter the strait?’ The 
new suggestion made by Mr. Dodd that 
a feigned flight (executed by the Corin- 
thians) formed the necessary comple- 
ment to the message of Themistocles 
is at first sight attractive. But the 


1 It is rather strange that Dr. Macan should 
not recognise that an objection which he himself 
makes (of. ci¢., p. 298) to Leake’s theory of 
the battle applies also to his own—viz., that 
the Persian fleet, when defeated, would have 
been driven back on the shore of Attica, under 
Mount Aigaleos, and not through the Straits 
into the open sea. 
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arguments he advances to support it 
will not bear a closer scrutiny. He re- 
jects the suggestion, [due not to Dr. 
Macan (1908) but to Dr. Grundy (1901) | 
that the Corinthians were told off to 
meet an Egyptian squadron which had 
been sent round Salamis to block the 
other entrance of the straits, on two 
grounds (1) the total absence of this 
important feature of the engagement 
from our better authorities, (2) the 
silence of Corinthian tradition. Now 
it is true enough that Diodorus (1.6. 
Ephorus) is the first distinctly to 
mention the despatch of the Egyp- 
tian squadron round Salamis, but the 
statement is confirmed not, as Mr. 
Dodd implies, by a single doubtful line 
in Aeschylus (Pers. 368) but by the 
whole tenor of an important passage. 
Unless the Persians filed unperceived 
up the straits past the Greeks (which 
Mr. Dodd does not hold), and enveloped 
them by swinging forward the extremity 
of either wing, the only way in which 
the Greeks could have been surrounded, 
was by sending a squadron round the 
island to close the western entrance of 
the straits. Now it is the essence of 
Xerxes’ orders to his admirals (Pers. 
363-711) that the Greeks must be com- 
pletely hemmed in, and every exit from 
the straits closed against them. Andeven 
Herodotus (VIII. 78-82) clearly states 
that during the night the enemy had 
unperceived enveloped the Greek fleet 
on all sides and had cut off every way 
of retreat. Thus the manceuvre des- 
cribed by Diodorus is proved to be true 
by the statements of Aeschylus and 
Herodotus. If then the Persians re- 
peated at Salamis the enveloping move- 
ment already attempted at Artemisium, 
the Greeks must have despatched a 
squadron to frustrate their manceuvre. 
And Dr. Grundy’s suggestion that this 


1 πᾶσιν προφωνεῖ τόνδε ναυάρχοις λόγον" | 
Ett’ dv φλέγων ἀκτῖσιν ἥλιος χθόνα | Anén, κνέφας 
δὲ τέμενος αἰθέρος λάβῃ, | τάξαι νεῶν στῖφος μὲν 
ἐν στοίχοις τρισὶν, | ἔκπλους φυλάσσεν καὶ πόρους 
ἁλιρρόθους | ἄλλας δὲ κύκλῳ νῆσον Αἴαντος πέριξ, 

ὡς, εἰ μόρον φευξοίαθ᾽ “Ἕλληνες κακὸν | ναυσὶν 
κρυφαίως δρασμὸν εὑρόντες τινά, | πᾶσιν στερέσθαι 
κρατὸς ἦν προκείμενον. 
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squadron was Corinthian has been very 
reasonably adopted by Mr. Munro and 
Dr. Macan. 

But Mr. Dodd finds a second dif. 
ficulty in the silence of Corinthian 
tradition. Now if the Egyptians, hear- 
ing of the disaster which had overtaken 
the main fleet, retreated without serious 
resistance, such silence is in no way 
remarkable. But it would indeed be 
curious if such a brilliant manceuvre, as 
that which Mr. Dodd ascribes to the 
Corinthians, had been utterly forgotten. 
I cannot agree that the passages cited 
by him prove anything for his purpose. 
The tradition that the Corinthians fled 
(Hdt. VIII. 94) is better explained on 
Dr. Grundy’s hypothesis, the lines 
quoted from Aeschylus (Pers. 388 f) 
would never have been interpreted in 
the sense put on them by Mr. Dodd 
except by one who had already made 
up his mind on other grounds, and the 
support he seeks to derive from the 
epitaph on the Corinthians who fell at 
Salamis fails him. There is not a 
shadow of doubt that the second couplet 
quoted by Plutarch (de Her. mal. 39. 
870 E.) ἐνθάδε Φοινίσσας νῆας καὶ 
Πέρσας ἑλόντες [ καὶ Μήδους, ἱερὰν 
“Ἑλλάδα ῥυσάμεθα is a late forgery. 
Not only is it not engraved on the 
original stone (Hicks and Hill, 18), 
but the quantity Πέρσᾶς, and the dis- 
tinction between Persian and Mede 
betray its date. If some late poetaster 
were completing a Simonidean epitaph 
(cf. the Megarian epitaph Hicks and 
Hill, 17), what foes would he select for 
the Corinthians to conquer at Salamis? 
Obviously the most famous soldiers and 
sailors of the East. Here then is the 
origin of the Phoenicians, Persians, and 
Medes of the epitaph. The couplet is 
but the vain flattery of a later age, and 
no evidence for Corinthian tradition. 
In fine the new suggestion must rest 
entirely on its own intrinsic merits. 
There is not a trace of it in the original 
authorities, which can only be brought 
into accordance with it by a forced and 
unnatural method of interpretation. 

W. W. How. 

Merton College, Oxford. 
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Ovid, Amores, II. I. 5. 


In the Prologue to the second book 
of the Amores occurs what I venture to 
think, as it stands, the least Ovidian 
line in Ovid. Not that it is ungram- 
matical—the construction of the pre- 
position has parallels even if the use of 
the adjective has not. But the general 
effect sets one asking, ‘Can this be 
Latin?’ and the substantive, in what 
might be called the corruption zone, is 
certainly the wrong word in the wrong 
place. 

Hoc quoque conposui, Paelignis natus aquosis, 

Ille ego nequitiae Naso poeta meae. 

Hoc quoque iussit Amor: procul hinc procul 
este severae ! 

Non estis teneris apta theatra modis. 

Me legat . . . non frigida virgo 
Et rudis ignoto tactus amore puer. 


If the passage appeared in the MSS. 
with the above lacuna, would anybody 
propose to fill the gap with words ampli- 
fying and depending on the expression 
‘non frigida’? Surely the critic would 
look rather for an antithesis to the 
epithet. Cf. e.g. Amores, I. 1. 6, ‘ Pie- 
ridum vates, non tua turba sumus.’ 
‘Frigida’ repeats the idea of ‘ severae’ 
in line 3; and the ‘severa’ is the typical 
Roman matron or maid, whose life-story 
issummed up in the well-known epitaph, 
‘Domi mansit, lanam fecit.’ When 
Horace wishes to rally Neobule on her 
liking for Hebrus, he does so in terms 
that indicate her neglect of the spinning- 
wheel: ‘Tibi qualum Cythereae puer 
ales, tibi telas | Operosaeque Minervae 
studium aufert, Neobule.’ A priori we 
might expect a eulogy of Ovid’s book to 
say that it makes people forget their 
proper tasks and recreations. ‘It is a 
book “ which holdeth children from their 
play ... old men from the chimney 
corner” and girls—from their spinning.’ 
In Ovidian language, and adapted to fit 
the context, this last idea might find 
expression thus: 


MELEGATIN PATIENSPENSINON FRIGIDAVIRGO. 
But a scribe who had a little Latin 
would be very prone to see in ‘SPENSI’ 


the common word ‘sponsi.’ If he did, 
then by a merely mechanical inversion 
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ON THREE PASSAGES OF OVID. 


rudely ‘corrected’ later, the picturesque 
phrase ‘inpatiens pensi,’ which I have 
little doubt that Ovid wrote, would 
almost inevitably take its present 
prosaic and yet plausible shape in the 
MSS. as ... ‘in sponsi facie (!) non 
frigida virgo’ (Let my reader be a 
maiden “ not indifferent to the personal 
appearance of her fiancé”! ’) 


Ovid, Metam. XV. 804. 


Tum vero Cytherea manu percussit utraque 
Pectus et Aeneaden molitur condere nube, 
Qua prius infesto Paris est ereptus Atridae, etc. 


Two points claim attention. (1) The 
apotheosis of Julius Caesar here forms a 
pendant to the apotheosis of Romulus at 
the end of Book XIV. ; and (2) the word 
‘ Aeneaden’ is only found in one codex 
older than the fifteenth century, viz. 
M. Housman’s ¢, an inferior thirteenth- 
century MS. See J. P. xxii. 154 ff! It 
is cited by Magnus? from two MSS. at 
Basle, dated 1465 and 1478 respectively ; 
and I have found it myself (in the form 
‘eneadé’) in a Paris MS. of the year 
1472. ε gives ‘(Pectus et) interdum,’ 
and h has ‘(Pectus sed) tandem.’ Other 
readings are ‘et etherea’ (? a corrup- 
tion of ‘citherea’ from the line above), 
‘obscura’ (ἢ an interpolation), ‘illa 
deum’ (‘unus Vossianus’). To be brief, 
I submit that ‘Aeneaden’ is an early 
conjecture which has found its way 
into the text, and that the true reading 
is to be elicited from‘ illa deum,’ which 
represents ‘Ilzaden,’ mistaken at an 
early stage for ‘illa dew.’* 

Iulius, who is nowhere else styled 
Aeneades, is nicknamed Romulus in 
mockery by Catullus.* But as ‘ parens 
patriae’ he might well have been en- 
titled ‘ Iliades ’—an Ovidian designation 
for Romulus—in all seriousness here. As 


1 In MSS. the letters and δ ¢ and 2, are 
frequently confused. ‘ “In faciem ’’ duo Moreti’ 
Burmann ad loc. The codd. dett. of the Amores 
are said often to preserve traces of the truth 
where the better MSS. are at fault. 

2 Dr. Hugo Magnus, Studien zur Uberlie- 
Jerung, etc. (Berlin, 1893). See Heinsius ap. 
Burmann (1727) ad loc. 

3 Cf. (e.g.) the ‘illas’ of M. for ‘Ilias’ of 
A. in Plautus, Wzles Gloriosus, 743. 

* See Prof. Ellis’ Commentary on XXIX. 5. 
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Catullus uses the rare word ‘identidem’ 
in XI. 19 to point a contrast with 
LI. 3; so, in my view, Ovid repeats the 
title ‘ Iliades’ here to indicate the com- 
parison suggested above. Mars and 
Venus were the two tutelary deities of 
Rome. The first Romulus had been 
caught up to heaven by Mars; the second 
Romulus is to be ‘ translated’ by Venus. 


Ovid, Amores, I. 8. 58. 


Ecce, quid iste tuus praeter nova carmina vates 
Donat? amatoris milia multa leges. 


The interest of this couplet lies in the 
allusions to Catullus;? the exact meaning 
is very uncertain. Was the ‘ Vivamus, 
mea Lesbia, atque amemus’ familiarly 
known to its admirers as the ‘ Milia 
multa’? If so—and it seems fair to infer 
as much from Catullus XVI. 12—the 
lines may be interpreted as they stand, 
without alteration: ‘Your poet has 
nothing to offer save songs fresh from 
the mint; but if it’s poetry you want, you 
had better read the ‘ Lover’s Rhap- 
βοάν." ᾽ξ And yet it is difficult to regard 
‘amatoris’ as representing the amemus 
of Cat. V. 1, and almost equally diffi- 


13.1. Cui dono lepidum xovum libellum, etc. 

* Cf. Mort. i. 61, Verona docti syllabas amat 
vatis with Stephenson’s comment ad Joc. on 
line 12. 


cult to suppose that Catullus is referred 
to simply as Amator. Perhaps that is 
why Mr. Palmer* thought the penta- 
meter corrupt. 

If we looked for an antithesis to the 
contempt which the words ‘iste tuus’ 
imply, ‘ matoris’ might be conjectured 
(for ‘amatoris’) : so Statius, Silvae, I. 3, 
100, ‘. . . dictumque lyra mazore Catil- 
lum.’—‘ You should read the love-songs 
of a greater singer.’ Then maioris is 
effectively taken up two lines later in the 
brutal frankness of ‘Qui dabit, ille tibi 
magno sit maior Homero,’ 1.6. as is 
Catullus to your doggerel bard, so is a 
rich and open-handed lover to the prince 
of all bards. 

Query.—Keep the littera scripta of 
the MSS., and giving a different sense 
to leges, translate ‘ The only “ hundreds 
and thousands” you will ever reap from 
him will be those of a lover,’ iz. 
‘counters of the imagination, not coin of 
the realm?’ The expression milia multa 
occurs twice again in Ovid for an indefi- 
nite number, once at least in Lucretius 
(IV. 402) and three times (excluding the 
quotation at XVI. 12) in Catullus, the 
reference to whom would still remain. 

D. A. SLATER. 
Lilanishen, Cardtf. 


3 C.P.L., not. crit., ad loc. 


PORTUS ITIUS. 


In August the journalist discusses the 
habits of the salmon, the domestic ser- 
vant, and the South Eastern Railway. 
In August, chance led me to one of the 
hopeless problems of scholarship. It 
has been discussed since the eleventh 
century, and the discussions have been 
summed up by Mr. Holmes in his three 
great volumes. Mr. Holmes’ methods 
light up very clearly the errors of his pre- 
decessors, but in his own solutions 
he has been somewhat kaleidoscopic. 
In 1899 he started both of Caesar’s 
voyages from Wissant, in 1907 from 
Boulogne, and in 190g he allotted one 
voyage to each place; finally, in rg11, 
he assigned the first voyage to Bou- 
logne and left the second voyage doubt- 
ful, with ‘a balance of probability 


greatly in favour of Boulogne.’ I have, 
myself, persistently believed in Bou- 
logne, ever since—some years before 
his first book—I visited the neighbour- 
hood and nibbled at the literature of 
the problem. I wish here only to 
emphasise two points, but it is neces- 
sary to sum up the question in order to 
show the positions in it which these 
points occupy. 

The evidence is twofold. We have, 
first, the statement of Caesar that 
(1) on his first voyage (55 B.c.) he used, 
not quite intentionally, two harbours, 
plainly in the Pas de Calais, and (2) on 
his second (54 B.c.) he used Portus 
Itius which somehow (he does not say 
how) he had learnt to be the best har- 
bour. Strabo adds that for his first 
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voyage Caesar used τὸ “Irvoy as his 
ναύσταθμον ---Υ which he seems to 
mean that the district or neighbourhood 
called Itium was his base and not to 
allude to any definite harbour. It is 
not now possible to discover from these 
brief sentences what harbours of the 
Pas de Calais are here meant, nor 
whether Caesar used the same or 
diferent harbours on his two voyages. 
No one has even suggested any quite 
satisfactory reason why Caesar did not 
bother to name the harbours of 55 B.c. 
and did give a name—though only a 
generic name, perhaps invented by him- 
self—for the port used in 54 B.c. He 
must have been swayed by some of 
those small passing preferences which 
affect even the most equable of writers 
and of men. 

The geography or topography of the 
Itian district can help us more. The 
facts are well known. They are those 
which I summed up shortly in the 
E.H.R. xviii. 334, which Mr. Holmes 
subsequently set out at length, and 
which M. Jullian has also well and 
briefly sketched. Boulogne, at the 
mouth of the Liane, has always been a 
roomy, sheltered, and popular harbour, 
which in old days was longer and 
broader than at present and reasonably 
deep. It is, indeed, the one harbour 
along that coast (except the compara- 
tively modern creation, Calais), and in 
view of dominant winds and currents, it 
is especially suited for voyages to Kent. 

Mr. Holmes now accepts Boulogne 
for 55 B.c., but in the third act of his 
‘drama of solutions,’ suggests that in 
54 B.c. Caesar could not have got all 
his 800 ships out of Boulogne harbour 
in one tide. Napoleon, he urges, met 
Just this difficulty when experimenting 
with troops and boats gathered for the 
invasion of England in 1804. I am not 
convinced. The question appears to 
me to be not whether the harbour was 
large enough in 54 B.C. for Caesar’s 
purpose—we know far too little to hope 
to prove or disprove that—but whether 
we have reason to believe that Caesar 
did use this harbour then. If so, it 
must have been large enough. 

But even if Mr. Holmes’ test be ac- 
cepted, there are perhaps some flaws 
in his reasoning. In the first place, I 
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cannot but think that he has over- 
rated Napoleon’s difficulties. Secondly, 
we have no proof that Caesar’s fleet 
was 800 strong in 54 B.c. What 
Caesar himself says is, that he ordered 
many new boats to be built for his 
second voyage, that (apparently in 
May) he found nearly 600 transports 
and 28 warships practically ready and 
ordered them to concentrate on Portus 
Itius; that of these, 60 ships did not 
arrive (so that his net total was about 
560); and that when he at last set 
out and reached Britain, on some mid- 
day in July, the whole armada, including 
ships which he had kept over from 
55 B.c., and ships of private owners 
(quas sut quisque commodi causa fecerat) 
exceeded 800. As the whole fleet of 
55 B.c. included barely 100 ships, 
Caesar’s warships and transports in 
54 B.C. can hardly have exceeded 660. 
The rest were the ‘numerous small 
craft, constructed by rich officers who 
desired to make the voyage in comfort, 
by merchants who had dealings with 
the troops, or by adventurers’ (Holmes, 
Ancient Britain, p. 331). I am not 
quite sure, by the way, about the rich 
officers ; commodit, 1 imagine, means 
here, as often, not comfort but gain, 
and the first clause in Mr. Holmes’ 
sentence might be deleted. In anycase, 
these 250 private ships, wherever they 
were, can hardly have been allowed to 
interfere with Caesar’s plans. If he could 
not have got them out of the harbour, 
he would have left them there. Taking 
these facts, together with a nautical 
opinion cited by Mr. Holmes (Conquest 
of Gaul, ed. 2, 1911, p. 438) that even 
800 ships could have been got out in 
the available time, I feel that Mr. 
Holmes’ last argument against Bou- 
logne is really special pleading. 

As to Wissant, Mr. Stuart Jones 
(E.H.R. xxvii.) thinks that Mr. Holmes 
‘has shown that the case for Wissant is 
the more probable.’ I doubt it. With- 
out repeating what I wrote in 1903 and 
what others—Mr. Holmes, for one— 
have said better and more fully, I may 
lay stress on one point. The sand dunes 
of Wissant provide neither a harbour 
for 6-800 ships, nor a camping-ground 
for 40,000 men unexpectedly held up, 
as Caesar tells us, by bad weather for 
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over twenty-five days. There is not 
water in the place for anything like that 
army, especially at midsummer, and it 
is known that this is no new feature of 
Wissant ; in the Middle Ages we have 
several references to the ariditas loci. 
No doubt the sea-passage from Wissant 
to Kent is shorter than that from 
Boulogne—roughly 24 as against 32 
Roman miles; therefore it was used 
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from about A.D. 950-1350 by men in a 
hurry, by merchants, by small bodies 
of passengers. But sailing authorities 
declare that it is not so good or easy a 
crossing, and no case is recorded where 
it has been used by even a small army. 
Of Wissant, then, we seem to know 
enough to assert that the evidence is 
dead against its use by Caesar in 54. 


VARIA 


Maximianus i. 17. 


nec minor his aderat sublimis gratia formae 
quae uel si desit cetera multa placent. 


sic AFLR: desint BGPS desunt M : 
membra V muta Barth nulla Petschenig 
cuncta Baehrens: placet ed. uei. 

The reading above which Webster 
retains is so poor a compliment to the 
gratia formae that I venture to suggest 
si desint cetera, nuda placet; cf. Petron. 
A. L. 479, 6 gratia nuda perit, Ps-Quintil. 
decl. ccclxxxviii. p. 439, 25, cclxviii. 
Ρ- 94, 10 (ed. Ritter). 


Nux elegia u. 48. 


nam quod habent fruticeta aliquando proxima 
nostri 
fragmina quod laeso uimine multa iacent. 


muta Baehrens trunca Burmann uicta 
Ellis. 

Here I venture to make the same 
suggestion and read uimine nuda tacent 
in the sense of ‘leafless’; cf. Sen. Herc. 
Oet. 381 nudo nemore, Anth. Lat. 574, 
4, Sev. Sanct. Carm. Buc. 86. nudus is 
a favourite word with the author, being 
found in ux. 38, ror, 129 (bis). 


Maximianus i. 239. 


cumque magis semper iaceam uiuamque iacendo 
quis sub uitali computet esse loco ἢ 


So the MSS., save that BLM and the 
Bodleianus 38 have me putet and P me 
putat. witali loco has given some trouble. 
The above is kept by Petschenig, who 
makes uttalis locus=‘aer,’ and Webster 
who, saying ‘sub denotes a vague notion 
of locality,’ translates ‘on the top-side 
of earth.’ But the old man being 
obviously on ‘the top-side of earth,’ 
this does not seem very satisfactory. 


LATINA. 


Baehrens read funus tali non putet, and 
Ellis subdiuait me p. Adopting non putet, 
for com- and me look like attempts to fill 
a blank, I would suggest sub uitali... 
toro. Cf. Lactant. de au. Phoen. go 
uitalique toro membra .. . locat. torusis 
used in Verg. A. vi. 220 in the sense of 
‘bier’; cf. also Petron. 77, uitali lecto. 
Translate, ‘What visitor would not 
think he was near a bed of death.’ 


Maximianus iil. 70. 


unguibus et morsu teneri pascuntur amores 
uulnera non refugit res magis apta plagae. 


This—Boethius’ dictum to the chaste 
lover—translates literally ‘ a subject (1.2. 
the girl) more fit for a snare does not 
shun wounds.’ But there is no question 
of a snare but of ungues et morsus. 
Pléga must then be explained with 
Wernsdorf as a false quantity for plaga 
=‘blow.’ Is it possible pldégae is not a 
false quantity but a very recondite pun? 
pldéga is a Varronian word for ‘bed- 
curtain,’ which I have not met outside 
Varro, but the diminutive plégula is not 
uncommon. So we would have ‘she 
being rather fitted for the couch (a blow) 
does not shun wounds.’ The perpetra- 
tion of such an enormity is not out of 
keeping with the low comedian charac- 
ter of the magnarum scrutator maximus 
verum throughout the elegy. 


Maximianus iv. 51. 


et nunc infelix tota est sine crimine uita, 
et peccare senem non potuisse pudet. 


Webster rightly rejects Baehrens’ in 
crimine, but explains ‘ Now the luck’s 
against me—I’m so good I never have 
love adventures any more.’ Surely the 


sense is—‘I was angry then because I 
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had a charge laid against me, but now 
]am unhappy because I suffer no accu- 
sation, all men knowing I have not the 
power to sin.’ 


Carm. Buc. Exnstdlenst i. 5. 


praemia si cessant artis fiducia nulla est. 


sic Hagen and Ribbeck muta cod. 


Nemes. Cyn. 75. 
Parthorum laxosque arcus et spicula nulla. 


sic codd. muta ed. uet. 

Might both verses be improved by 
writing nuda? In the pastoral it would 
=‘barren’; in the other, ‘ unbarbed.’ 


Anth. Lat. 7, I. 


ipsa manu patiens inmensa uolumina uersat 
adtollitque globos. 


Perhaps correct to quatiens Verg. Aen. 
vii. 143. But the subject of the cento 
is obscure. 


Pentadius A. L. 234, 17 


hostia tsaepe fuit diri Busiridis hospes 
Busirisque aris hostia tsaepe fuit. 


I. WHILE adhering to Appian’s ver- 
sion of the judiciary law, I am inclined 
to meet Mr. Seymour’s criticism with 
regard to his account of the ἔγκλημα 
Swpodoxias in a manner rather different 
from the tentative suggestion made in 
this Review last November. I then 
suggested that the law dealing with 
judicial corruption against which the 
equites protested may have been the 
first proposal of Drusus, withdrawn as 
too displeasing to the order. A passage 
of Diodorus (xxxvii. 10) suggests a dif- 
ferent view. According to this, Drusus, 
when his laws had been cancelled, after 
tefusing to use his veto, and declaring 
that the Senate would repent of its 
action, goes on, ἀκυρουμένων δὲ τῶν ὑφ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ γραφέντων νόμων ἄκυρον ἔσεσθαι 
καὶ τὸν περὶ τῶν κριτηρίων νόμον, οὗ 
συντελεσθέντος τὸν μὲν ἀδωροδοκήτως 
βεβιωκότα μηδεμιᾶς τεύξεσθαι κατηγο- 
ρίας, τοὺς δὲ τὰς ἐπαρχίας σεσυληκότας 
ἀχθήσεσθαι πρὸς τὰς τῆς δωροδοκίας 
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THREE QUESTIONS AS TO LIVIUS DRUSUS. 


For saepe; saeua, et ipse, sacra, lege have 
been proposed. Perhaps foeda in the 
sense of ‘shameful, disgraceful’ is 


better. Ovid (Met. ix. 182) talks of 
Busirin foedantem peregrino  templa 
cruore. 


Anth. Lat. 742, το. 

nam decuit Mariam sapientem fundere natam 

Calliopenque simul iuuenem proferre to 
<gatum>. 

So Riese supplies, but something 
seems to be required which suggests 
a personal characteristic. Perhaps 
torosum. The author of the epithal- 
amium has a fondness for rarer words. 


Anth. Lat. 839, 2. 
tuir fuit egregius et bello clarus et armis. 
utr fuit being also the beginning of u. I 

is condemned by Riese, Baehrens and 

Ziehen. Weshould perhaps read wirtute, 

but I am not at all sure that the repeti- 

tion is not genuine. 


Crark: 
Munich. 


εὐθύνας. It seems to me clear that this 
last-mentioned law was (1) not included 
under τῶν ὑφ᾽ αὑτοῦ γραφέντων νόμων, 
and (2) that it refers to the corruption 
law, and not to the judiciary law. 
Diodorus has not indeed fully under- 
stood his authorities as to what the 
δωροδοκίας εὐθύναι were. He thinks 
that governors and not judices were liable 
to them. What he should have said 
was that if the law were passed, and 
judices made liable for corrupt verdicts, 
there would be no inducement to accuse 
good governors, while bad ones were 
likely to be punished. I believe, there- 
fore, that after “his judiciary law was 
passed, Drusus, instead of being content 
to allow the Gracchan law ‘ne quis 
iudicio circumveniretur’ to come again 
automatically into operation, thought 
it best to pass a new law on the subject, 
perhaps more stringent, and, at any 
rate, in view of possible political changes 
in the future, so formed as to bind 
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equites as well as the immediate sena- 
torial judices. The proposal would, of 
course, be strongly resisted by the 
equestrian order, as Appian and Cicero 
say that it was, and after the cancelling 
of his other laws, would naturally be 
withdrawn (ἄκυρον ἔσεσθαι). 

II. How can we explain the fact that 
Drusus, ‘ perbonus ille vir, M. Scauro 
et L. Crasso consiliariis’ deliberately 
violated the lex Caecilia-Didia, passed 
only seven years before, and in what 
did the violation consist? It is from 
Cicero alone that we know of this 
violation, but his evidence is precise 
and emphatic. ‘Judicavit senatus 
M. Drusi legibus, quae contra legem 
Caeciliam et Didiam latae_ essent, 
populum non teneri’ (De Dom. 16. 41). 

We associate this law with the pro- 
hibition against passing per saturam 
measures with different objects under 
one law (Cic. De Dom. 20. 51). But the 
law must have had a wider scope than 
this. This provision is shown by 
verse 72 of the lex Acil. to have been 
merely the re-enactment of an existing 
rule, as was also that concerned with 
the necessary interval after promulga- 
tio. When we remember the date of 
the law, just after the violent legisla- 
tion of Saturninus, we can hardly doubt 
that it was a law dealing generally with 
legislative procedure in the comitia, 
and in particular with violence and 
neglect of auspices. If so, Drusus had 
certainly passed his measures contrary 
to this law. No doubt he was driven 
to it, as others were before and after 
him, by the unscrupulous action of his 
opponents. According to Crassus, 
Philippus ‘ had dashed the republic to 
the ground.’ He had to be arrested by 
Drusus, while his coadjutor, Caepio, 
was threatened with the Tarpeian rock. 
Still, on the evidence of the epitomator 
the Livian laws were carried ‘ per vim 
et adjuvantibus Italicis.. On that of 
Asconius they were passed ‘contra 
auspicia.’ 

But there is one passage where Cicero 
seems to imply that Drusus did actually 
violate the ‘ne per saturam’ rule. 
‘Quid si etiam; pluribus de rebus uno 
sortitore tulisti, quod M. Drusus... in 
legibus suis plerisque ?’ (De Dom. 20.51). 
Can we, however, on the strength of 
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this, believe, as Mr. Heitland does, that 
the agrarian, colonial, corn and judiciary 
laws were all passed together as one 
composite measure? It seems to me 
absolutely incredible either that laws so 
disparate as a judiciary and a corn law 
could under any circumstances have 
been passed together, or that Drusus 
and Crassus and Scaurus, representing 
the party which only seven years before 
had passed the lex Caecilia-Didia, would 
have violated it in so extreme and bare. 
faced a way. It is worth adding that 
the epitomator on a point where he is 
not likely to have misunderstood his 
author, distinctly states that the judi- 
ciary law was passed later than the 
agrarian and corn laws. 

But the judiciary measure itself, if 
we accept Appian’s version of it, would 
necessitate either two laws or an 
obviously composite bill. The re-estab- 
lishment of senatorial courts was a 
judiciary measure, the reconstitution of 
the Senate was a political reform. It 
was not unnatural, and it was probably 
politic to combine these two changes 
in one law,? but,technically it might be 
represented as contrary to the lex 
Caecilia-Didia, and Philippus would 
not be slow to use the opportunity. In 
this way, perhaps, all the leges Liviae 
were passed ‘contra legem Caeciliam 
et Didiam,’ but did not all necessarily 
violate the same provisions of that law. 

III. Is the picture given by Cicero 
in De Oratore iii. 1-5 of the situation 
as between Drusus and the Senate on 
the one hand, and Philippus and the 
equestrian opposition on the other, 
inconsistent with Appian’s version of 
the judiciary law? L. Crassus hurried 
to Rome early in September, much 
excited by a speech which Philippus 
had made in a contio. He had de- 
clared, ‘ Videndum sibi esse aliud con- 
silium, illo senatu  rempublicam se 
gerere non posse.’ Drusus called a 
full meeting of the Senate on the Ides, 


1 If we assume, what is quite possible, that 
the law making all jurors, present and future, 
punishable for corruption was actually passed, 
and that Diodorus is referring to the whole 
change in the judicial system, no doubt this 
third law would be passed fer saturam with the 
other two. This at least would satisfy Cicero’s 
words, ‘in legibus suis plerisque.’ 
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and after complaining generally of the 
consul’s conduct, called the attention 
of the house to his recent utterance. 
Crassus made an impassioned and de- 
fant speech against Philippus, and 
finally a resolution was carried, ‘ut 
populo Romano satis fieret nunquam 
senatus neque consilium reipublicae 
neque fidem defuisse.’ 

Two things are clear at once. Drusus 
was playing the part of ‘senatus pro- 
pugnator,’ and the Senate had refused 
to follow Philippus in taking some steps 
against the tribune. But, however 
zealous a champion of the Senate 
Drusus may have been, it was simply 
impossible for him to do more for that 
order in the matter of the courts than, 
according to Appian, he was doing. 
Appian says that he was σαφῶς ov 
δυνάμενος ἐς τὴν βουλὴν ἐπανενεγκεῖν τὰ 
δικαστήρια, and this was literally true. 
The Senate only numbered 300. By 
the lex Acilia 450 judices were required 
each year for the Court of Repetundae 
alone, and there were probably at least 
one or two more courts in existence 
by 91 B.c. If, then, the courts were 
to be restored to the Senate, that body 
was bound to have its numbers sub- 
stantially increased. Sulla’s similar 
action must have been at least partly 
caused by the same obvious necessity. 
Velleius makes precisely the same state- 
ment about Drusus that he makes about 
Sulla, and both are true in the same 
sense. 

Drusus, therefore, had no want of 
confidence in the ‘Senate as it was,’ 
He was its recognized champion, and 
his action in moving a vote of censure 
on Philippus for his disrespect to it was 
perfectly natural. It is equally natural 
that Philippus should attack the ‘Senate 
as it was’ for not following his lead. 
Probably the leges Liviae had just been 
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passed, and Philippus would at once 
raise his objection to their validity, and 
urge the Senate to cancel them. The 
Senate, having gained all that was 
practicable, refused, and  Philippus 
issued his manifesto against the order 
in a public meeting. 

It has been suggested that this attack 
and defence of the ‘ Senate as it was’ 
is inconsistent with the supposition 
that a radical change in its constitution 
had been proposed by Drusus. It seems 
to me, on the contrary, that the word- 
ing of the consul’s attack implies that 
the idea of a new Senate was in the 
air. Philippus may well have argued 
in his annoyance, ‘The only part of 
the tribune’s scheme for which any- 
thing can be said is the reconstitution 
of the Senate, for with the present 
Senate government is impossible.’ On 
the other hand, Drusus would naturally 
defend the present Senate, because his 
scheme of reconstruction implied not 
qualitative but quantitative incapacity. 
The vote of confidence in itself was a 
quite appropriate manifesto of the old 
Senate at what might be one of its last 
meetings. The fact that later on 
Philippus was more successful in in- 
ducing the Senate to cancel the Livian 
laws was, I imagine, partly due to the 
compromising position into which 
Drusus allowed himself to drift in his 
relations with the Italians, partly to 
the agitation against his proposed law 
dealing with judicial corruption, with 
which it was only natural that the 
Senate, as immediately affected, would 
have considerable sympathy. It is 
needless to add that the cancelling 
would take place before the 300 new 
senators were actually elected. 


E. G. HARDY. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 
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NOTES 


CERCIDAS. 


Mucu has been done lately for the 
metre of Cercidas by P. Maas (Berlin: 
Philolog: Wochenschr, 1911, No. 32) 
and H. von Arnim (Wiener Stud: 1912, 
Heft i.), so that we now have two of 
the Meliambi in very fair condition, and 
a large fragment of a third. The 
following further suggestions may be 
offered for the text. 

In Frag. 3. 1. ro (Oxyrh. Pap. 
Vol. viii. p. 37) EC [.]... NAKIAEQ 
perhaps ἐθειρῶν αἰκελίῳ Adxva: Maas 
suggested ἔθειραι, but without going 
farther: aixéAvos is a classical by-form 
of ἀεικέλιος ; for the two terminations 
cf. Odyss. 19, 341 ἀεικελίῳ ἐνὶ κοίτῃ: 
but since Professor Hunt allows the 
last letter to be a possible A, the 
feminine form might stand. The ob- 
jection to any such form as χί(ε)ίλεα 
(see Hunt's note) is, that Cercidas writes 
χῆλος: Bergk Frag. 2, 1. 3. I take 
λευκαί as being used without τρίχες, like 
πολιαί; LS quote instances of πολιαί 
without the article in Aristotle. Adyva 
Pap., Adyvat Pap. corr., which Maas 
adopts, since the corrector often adds 
t adscript: Hunt takes it as nom. plural 
with λευκαί. 7 

In Frag. 2, 1 12 ATAC (or P) 
.W.TPAI...C may stand for a yap 
and some form of ὀψότραγος ( = τρώκτης) 
‘dainty-devouring,’ a new compound, 
but in Cercidas’ style. 

MO®ATAKEIN may conceal γνωμο- 
φλυακεῖν ; cf. γνωμοτυπεῖν, Aristoph. 
Thesm. 55; and γνωμοδοτεῖν : cf. Her- 
werden App. Lex. Graec. p. 44; yvopo- 
δοτεῖν suadere; Amorgi Titulus impreca- 
torius, (bis), Bull. Corresp. Hellén. xxv. 
414, 2 (endoctriner, says Homolle ad loc.). 
These instances would, as Mr. Stuart 
Jones has pointed out to me, strengthen 
the case for γνωμοδιώκτης in Cratinus 
307 Kock: see LS s.v. γνωμιδιώτης. 

In Frag. i., 1. 6, p. 31,... yerto παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς, perhaps <xKatd>yer τὸ Tap’ 
αὐτοῖς : <Cmapad>>yer κ-τ.λ. Wilam. 


J. U. PowELt. 
Oxford. 


AN EMENDATION IN 
JOSEPHUS. 


In Josephus, Archatologia XVIII. 
δὲ 39-40, read: τελευτᾷ . . . Φραάτης 
. ἐπιβουλῆς αὐτῷ γενομένης ὑπὸ 
Φραατάκου τοῦ υἱέως κατὰ τοιαύτην 
αἰτίαν. Φραάτης... παιδίσκῃ . ... τὸ 
μὲν πρῶτον παλλακίδι ἐχρῆτο κατα- 
πλαγεὶς δὲ τῷ πολλῷ τῆς εὐμορφίας, 
προιόντος χρόνου καὶ παιδὸς αὐτῇ ἐκ 
<@padtov> Φρραατάκου γενομένου, 
γαμετήν τε τὴν ἄνθρωπον ἀποφαίνεται 

καὶ τιμίαν ἦγεν. 

T. NICKLIN. 
Rossall School. 


VIRGIL GEO. I. 24. 


Tuque adeo, quem mox quae sint habitura 
deorum 
concilia incertum est (Virgil, Geo. I. 24). 


“ΚΕ Mox” has been thought to contain 
a bad compliment, but the poet’s present 
object is to say that his patron will be 
deified, not to wish that his death may 
be delayed.’ So Conington, but the 
charge against Virgil, here as in other 
places, rests upon a mistranslation. In 
fact mox never means ‘soon’ in the 
sense of ‘in a short time,’ and by now 
this translation shou!d be dropped by 
the lexicons. The proper meaning of 
mox is ‘subsequently, at a later time, 
after an interval whether long or short. 
It is true that we may render quam mox 
by ‘ how soon,’ but here ‘ soon’ has not 
the meaning of ‘in a short time.’ If1 
say ‘ How soon shall you be back ?’ my 
meaning is, ‘ What time will it take you 
to get back ?’ and if it were a journey 
to the moon an answer of ‘two years’ 
would not surprise me. ‘Can I,’ says 
the lover in Terence, ‘stick to my purpose 
of not returning for some days?’ The 
valet’s reply is, ‘ Certainly not,’ 


Nam aut iam revertere aut mox noctu te adiget 
horsum insomnia (Zum. 219). 


‘Either you will come back at once or 
else later on at night-time sleeplessness 
will hound you back here.’ Again, when 
Virgil wrote 
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Mox tamen ardentis accingar dicere pugnas 
(Geo. 3. 46), 
he certainly did not mean that he was 
going to be quick in beginning his later 
work. And an examination of all the 
passages given in the lexicons and many 
more fails to find any instance in which 
mox bears the sense of ‘immediately’ 
or ‘quickly’ or ‘ within a short time’ or 
‘soon,’ except as used in the phrase 
‘how soon.’ It may be added that the 
Oxford Dictionary has failed to observe 
that in two such sentences as ‘I shall 
soon be back’ and ‘ How soon shall 
you be back?’ the word ‘soon’ is used 
in two different senses. 
JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


Westminster School. 


HORACE, CARMINA, IV. tro. 2. 
Insperata tuae cum veniet pluma superbiae. 


ALTHOUGH the MSS. reading ‘ pluma’ 
seems to meet with scanty favour, it 
may be possible to show that it is at 
least better than any of the proposed 
substitutes. 

The argument of the poem is this: 
‘You have for some time possest and 
still possess the beauty and grace which 
give you power over my heart, but the 
very sense of your beauty and its power 
makes you cruel to me. Your haughti- 
ness has no forethought of the dis- 
figurement which will be caused by [the 
word in dispute], by the loss of your 
long locks, and by the loss of com- 
plexion and of smoothness of skin. 
When that disfigurement comes, you 
will, when it is too late, regret your 
present frame of mind.’ 

Now it seems clear that the disputed 
word must express some disfigurement. 
Markland’s ‘ruga’ is too much, and 
Bentley’s ‘bruma’ is quite unnatural. 
Withof’s ‘ poena’ does not in itself ex- 
press a disfigurement, and gives an 
order of phrases which is almost an 
anti-climax. Mr. Slater’s ‘palma’ 
seems out of place and assumes that in 
Car. iv. 1. 38-40 Horace and the boy 
are having a race to see which can 
come in first, though in fact Horace is 
pursuing the boy, as he dreams, not to 
outrun him but to seize him. 

NO. CCXXXVIII. VOL. XXVII. 
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The most natural sense to be sought 
in the disputed word is ‘ the beard,’ but 
Horace could hardly have written 
‘barba.’ But he might have written 
some word which would have a like 
sense. The ‘prima lanugo’ was not 
usually accounted a disfigurement, but 
it soon turns into one. It is _per- 
haps no mere coincidence that πτίλον 
and our own ‘down’ are used both of 
soft feathers and of the nascent beard. 
It is still more to the point that the 
Italian ‘ piima’ has the same two mean- 
ings. The reference to the hairdresser’s 
scissors seem to show that Horace 
thought a lad’s beauty to disappear 
somewhat earlier than it disappeared 
according to the taste of others. 

JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


STATIUS POGGIO AND 
POLITIAN! 


I sHOULD not return to this tiresome 
problem if I could not bring to the 
solution of it what is, I think, a new 
piece of evidence. It is usually sup- 
posed that the ‘ Vetustissimus Poggii,’ 
to which all our MSS. of the Silvae go 
back, was discovered by Poggio in the 
Monastery of St. Gall. This is not 
certain, but it is probable, and only so 
far as it is probable, let me say at once, 
is the piece of evidence of which I speak 
cogent. 

It is to be found in a letter of Nicholas 
Heinsius. Heinsius hada friend Lucas 
Langermannus, who travelled with him 
in Italy, and who will be remembered 
by students of Ovid as having furnished 
him with collations for his edition of 
that author. Heinsius seems also to 
have employed Langermannus to ex- 
amine MSS. of the Silvae. He was 
still meditating an edition of the Silvae 
in 1655 when a parcel containing col- 
lations by Langermannus together with 
Heinsius’ own ndtes was lost in a ship- 
wreck; see Burmann, Sylloge III.. p. 
345, V., p. 532. Four years earlier 
Langermannus had collated a MS. of 
the Silvae lent to him by the monks 
of St. Gall. Of this MS. and the col- 

1 See Classical Review, xxvi., pp. 261 sqq. ; 
xxvii., pp. 38, 53 544. 
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lation of it, all that we know is con- 
tained in a couple of sentences of a 
letter of Heinsius to J. F. Gronovius. 
The letter may be seen in Burmann’s 
283. The relevant 
‘ Langer- 
mannus in Columella veterrimo confer- 
endo cum vulgatis libris nunc occupatur. 
Statium etiam vetustissimum contultt, cutus 
ego ili usum ex monasterio 5. Galli 


Sylloge, III., p. 
sentences are as follows: 


imtpetravt.’ 


Now, so far as we know, there was at 
this time, and indeed a good deal earlier, 


no MS. of the Silvae in the world of an 


earlier date than the fifteenth century— 


unless it were the ‘ Vetustissimus Poggii’ 


itself; and Heinsius was not likely to 


call a Renaissance MS. ‘ vetustissimus.’ 
There follows one of two conclusions. 
Either the MS. which was sent to 


Langermannus from St. Gall was the 


very MS. which Poggio unearthed 
during the Council of Constance, or 


else there existed in the Monastery of 


St. Gall at the time of the Council a 
codex vetustissimus of the Silvae which 
Poggio passed over when he ransacked 
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St. Gall, contenting himself with ἃ 
‘vetustissimus’ from some other place, 
I fancy that the first of these two con. 
clusions will be the one in which most 
persons will prefer to rest. If it be a 
just conclusion, then it appears pretty 
certain that Poggio did not carry his 
‘ Vetustissimus’ to Italy, and that, 
therefore, Politian cannot have collated 
it in Italy between the years 1475-94. 
What Politian collated was either, as | 
have always held, the Matritensis, or 
else, as some think, a copy of the 
Matritensis. Yet there seems to be no 
doubt that in Politian’s time it was be- 
lieved by Italian scholars that Poggio’s 
MS. had been taken to Italy. I have 
given some reasons for thinking that 
the Vetustissimus of Asconius did pass 
to Italy. And though I have not, I 
fear, convinced Mr. Clark, I would 
venture to suggest that the Italian 
scholars inferred that the Statius ‘ Vetus- 
tissimus’ had shared the fortunes of the 
Asconius MS. 
H. W. Garrop. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


REVIEWS 


SOME WORKS ON SYNTAX. 


NOT everyone, it is to be feared, reads 
all the opuscula which are produced by 
modern scholars. This is regrettable, 
but a plain fact. Nor is it possible for 
the Classical Review to criticise them 
all. Nevertheless, they cannot be 
allowed to pass unnoticed: something 
must be done, παχυλῶς καὶ τύπῳ: it is 
an obvious duty to note the tendencies 
and register the advance or retrogres- 
sion of contemporary scholarship. 

We have heard it objected to writers 
on classical subjects that their premisses 
are frequently unsound and their con- 
clusions too often paradoxical. No 
doubt there have been signs of an in- 
clination to disregard the alleged differ- 
ence between hypothesis and fact, and, 
in a laudable desire to extend the field 
of knowledge, to neglect the strict pro- 
cesses of formal logic. But there is a 


large (and, it is gratifying to note, an 


increasing) class of scholars who have 
not laid themselves open to this re- 
proach, if reproach it be. Far from 
endeavouring, like their more enter- 
prising brethren, to erect a many- 
storied edifice of highly controvertible 
conclusions on the quaking sands of 
a petitio principit, these—the spade- 
workers of scholarship—adopt the safer 
if less ostentatious method of proving 
by a multiplicity of instances what is 
perfectly obvious already. The sur- 
passing merit of this procedure is, that 
it never challenges contradiction ; for, 
as a philosopher has well said, there 
can be no contradiction when there 1s 
nothing to contradict: no one can 
possibly impeach the veracity or cau- 
tion of a writer who deduces conclu- 
sions which were inculcated in the 
nursery from premisses which were 
familiar before the Deluge. Nobody, 
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for instance, is likely to quarrel with 
a writer on grammar who contends 
that the sentences of a Tacitus or a 
Livy can be, and in fact are, connected 
with each other in a large variety of 
ways: nobody can fail to admire the 
industry of a student who collects such 
methods of conjunction from the dusty 
lumber-room of a_schoolboy’s dic- 
tionary, and transfers them bodily (with 
the perhaps necessary explanation that 
sed means ‘but’ and that guia is roughly 
equivalent to ‘because’) to the more 
appropriate milieu of a would-be Doc- 
tor’s Thesis; or who shows that there 
may be a logical connection between 
sentences grammatically separate—as 
when you say ‘It is raining; I am not 
going out’—and supports this un- 
doubtedly probable proposition by some 
fifty examples taken from a single clas- 
sical author. Such investigators gain 
credit not only for a patently true de- 
duction but also for Research, which is 
even more important. And if their 
epoch-making conclusions, at present 
based on a detailed study of only one 
or two Latin writers, are eventually, 
as we understand, to be supported by 
a careful analysis of all the rest, the 
field of research becomes practically 
limitless. For it is not the great writers 
of antiquity alone who connect or do 
not connect their sentences. It is not 
only Livy who supplies a verb with a 
subject, or Virgil who predicates two 
and even three actions of the same 
person. These literary artifices are (we 
believe) the common property of all or 
nearly all persons who have committed 
or do or will commit their thoughts 
to writing. One may look forward to 
a series of grammatical Researchers 
who will eventually approach the whole 
of literature ancient and modern in this 
spirit; and the more they write, the 
more material they will supply for the 
investigations of others. 

The truths which are thus proved 
are,as has been shown, comparatively 
simple. But that cannot be said of the 
language in which they are conveyed. 
That is inevitable: true grammatical 
study must be based upon and employ 
the language of modern Psychology ; 
and in matters of grammar, when Psy- 
chology comes in by the door, mere 


Intelligibility flies out by the window. 
There are many things, such as the 
ordinary form of a simple sentence, 
which are plain enough to the super- 
ficial intelligence of an ordinary man : 
such an one is satisfied, in his shallow 
way, that every verb should have a 
subject, and every subject a verb: once 
there, he is at the bedrock of grammar 
and is content to go no further. But 
these things are not plain to the psy- 
chologist ; or if he finds them plain he 
certainly does not leave them so. If 
the psychological grammarian can get 
no further than the ordinary man, and 
is still at the same point confronted 
with the insoluble ‘ riddle of the painful 
earth’ which has associated a verb with 
a nominative, he can at least define the 
problem in a properly scientific manner: 
and he does so. Thus, a writer, who 
sets out to show that the sentences of 
an epic narrative are on the whole (as 
would be expected) shorter and simpler 
than those of a philosophical argument, 
must of necessity enter first into a con- 
sideration of the undoubted fact that 
some sentences are short and simple 
while others are long and _ involved. 
Or rather (for we are anticipating) he 
must first of all arrive at a proper 
definition of all sentences. ‘ Many of 
the older grammarians,’ he says, ‘ were 
accustomed to define the sentence as 
a combination of words expressing a 
thought.’ That clearly will not do any 
longer: ‘with the increasing promi- 
nence of the biological sciences, and 
the dominance of the law of evolution, 
and more especially with the great 
attention now given to psychology and 
psychological methods of investigation, 
our definition of the sentence has had 
to be revised:’ and on the whole we 
can do no better than accept Wundt’s 
definition. Here it is: ‘ Hiernach 
kénnen wir den Satz nach seinen 
objektiven wie subjektiven Merkmalen 
definieren als den sprachlichen Aus- 
druck fiir die willkiirliche Gliederung 
einer Gesamtvorstellung in ihre in 
logische Beziehungen zueinander gese- 
tzten Bestandteile.’ 

That clears the ground; and the 
learned author can now proceed, by the 
‘Functional or Dynamic Method of 
Classification’ (either adjective will do 
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quite well; they are both ‘ boss words’) 
to rename simple sentences as Asso- 
ciative and complex ones as Apper- 
ceptive. In short, he and his school 
are now at last approaching the dead 
languages in a scientific spirit; and 
classical studies in their hands are 
raised to a very high plane indeed. 
The simplest operations of language 
are elevated and ennobled by science. 
When Virgil describes one person or 
set of persons as performing several 
actions,—when for instance he writes: 


Tum vero Teucri incumbunt et litore celsas 
Deducunt toto naves— 


this literary device is ‘Binary Sen- 
tence Structure’—a form of composi- 
tion which, as the learned author points 
out, is ‘not infrequent in the literature 
of several languages.’ Could anything 
be truer than that? That is the merit 
of these modern grammarians: they 
are so true, and so high-toned at the 
same time. When one sentence ex- 
plains a statement already made (as 
when Livy says ‘Ibi stativa habita. 
Milites hibernis itineribus  adfecti 
sunt’), this method of narrative, only 
elementary to the negligent and the 
shallow, must be defined as Semantic 
Repetition. When Gray (probably un- 
conscious of the grammatical problems 
which he is helping to solve) writes 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea : 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 


in this picture (asks the grammarian), 
‘what tells us that the different parts 
belong to the same scene? what, 
but the repetition of the present tense ?’ 
That being shown—and here again the 
acuteness of the investigator rivals the 
inevitability of his conclusion—‘ what 
more is needed?’ What, indeed—but 
to define Gray’s lines as an instance of 
Morphological Repetition? Obviously, 
this is the way to introduce classical 
studies to the philosopher who knows 
little Latin or the ‘unlettered physicist.’ 
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The powder of an indubitable truth (say, 
that two and two make four) is com. 
mended to such; by the jam of a ter- 
minology which is only intelligible to 
a trained specialist—and not always to 
him. 

The Philistine may perhaps not agree 
with this view. He may ask why it is 
necessary to give hard names to easy 
things. We can tell him (if indeed one 
must reason with Philistines): Partly, 
it is done to enhance the dignity of the 
subject. For,—O Philistinus (we will 
say to him), do you ever suffer from a 
headache? Very badly (he will reply), 
when I read the writings of modern 
grammarians. 

And when you have called in the 
physician, he calls it not headache, but 
Cephalalgia ? 

Certainly. 

And that is a word which he does not 
understand, is it not ? 

Yes; for he has not learnt Greek. 
So also when I have cut my finger he 
calls it Acute Dactylotomia. 

Does he then seem to you to be more 
wise because he uses these words? 

Certainly he does; and it is clear 
that he seems so to himself, because 
the more he uses them the more he 
increases the fees which he asks. 

Very well, then: that is an answer to 
you. And on the same reasoning you 
too will wonder at your own cleverness 
when you can employ the long words 
which grammarians teach you. For 
when you find that you on the one hand 
have seemed to yourself hitherto to 
be an ordinary man talking like every- 
body else, and on the other hand have 
all the time been using Semantic and 
Morphological Repetition and Binary 
Sentence Structure, you will be as 
pleased as was Iordanios in the comedy 
which was performed among the Celts, 
when he found that through all his life 
he had escaped his own notice talking 
prose. 

And that is the way to popularise the 
Classics. 
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Aischines von Sphettos: Studien zur 
Literaturgeschichte der Sokratiker. 
Untersuchungen und Fragmente von 
HeEmnricH Dittmar. [Vol. xxi of 
Philologische Untersuchungen, edited by 
Kiessling and Wilamowitz - Moellen- 
dorff.| Berlin: Weidmann, 1912. 
8vo. pp. xii. 326. 10 m. 


AESCHINES of Sphettus is a somewhat 
shadowy figure even to those who have 
bestowed some attention on the litera- 
ture of the Socratic circle. He founded 
no school; and it is generally admitted 
that his contribution to the progress of 
philosophy was insignificant—a result 
which remains undisturbed by the ex- 
haustive investigations of Dittmar. 
Nevertheless, his writings long con- 
tinued to be in vogue, and the possibility 
of their recovery would by no means be 
a matter of indifference. For there isa 
consensus of testimony among the 
ancients that his dialogues, no less than 
Plato’s, were instinct with the genuine 
Socratic spirit (Diog. L. 2. 61, etc.) ; and 
as an independent witness to the 
personality of his master, he would 
control the inferences to be drawn from 
the divergent testimony of Plato and 
Xenophon. Of course, the scanty 
evidence which survives is much too 
incomplete clearly to display the features 
of the Aeschinean portrait; but by in- 
genious combination of the materials 
which he has gathered together, Dittmar 
has succeeded in recovering so much as 
is available for our information of the 
scope and purpose of some of the 
principal dialogues. 

The book is divided into two parts: the 
first (pp. I- 244) contains a detailed in- 
vestigation in six chapters of the six 
dialogues Aspasia, Alcibiades, A xiochus, 
Miltiades, Callias, and Telauges, and of 
their influence upon contemporary 
literature ; and the second (pp. 247- -310) 
a critical edition of the ancient testimonia 
relating to the life and writings of 
Aeschines, and a collection of the exist- 
ing fragments. In the latter portion is 
included (p. 299 ff.) a collection of the 
remains of four dialogues of Antisthenes 
(Aspasia, Heracles, Cyrus, Alcibiades) 


AESCHINES THE SOCRATIC. 


which are held to be closely connected 
with the writings of Aeschines. The 
book is provided with adequate indexes, 
and its critical equipment is worthy of 
the well-known series to which it be- 
longs. The paper and printing are 
good, and I have noticed very few mis- 
prints. 

Some of Dittmar’s results may be 
briefly indicated. The purpose of the 
Aspasia was to promulgate the Socratic 
doctrine that men and women are 
capable of the same virtue, by pointing 
to the example of Aspasia’s intellectual 
and political achievements, and of her 
eminence as the adviser of Pericles and 
the instructress of Lysicles the sheep- 
dealer. It was from her too too that 
Socrates had learnt his philosophical 
conception of the true nature of ἔρως. 
On the other hand, Antisthenes, in his 
dialogue of the same name, considered 
Pericles to have fallen short of his own 
ideal of wisdom ; the uncompromising 
foe of Aphrodite saw nothing but sub- 
jection to ἡδονή in the statesman’s 
connexion with Aspasia. Dittmar in- 
fers that the dialogue of Antisthenes 
was directed against Aeschines, and 
that the latter was also the source of 
the bantering references to Aspasia in 
the Menexenus of Plato. The Menexenus 
is assigned to 386, and the Aspasia of 
Aeschines was not much = earlier. 
Another allusian to Aeschines’ dialogue 
is discovered in Xen. Oec. 3. 14, where 
Socrates promises to introduce Crito- 
bulus to Aspasia, as capable of instruct- 
ing him more thoroughly in the proper 
position of a woman in domestic 
management. Wilamowitz conjectured 
that this was intended as an acknowledg- 
ment of thecompliment which Aeschines 
had paid to Xenophon by describing an 
interview of Aspasia with him and his 
wife. Dittmar accepts the suggestion ; 
but, as Gomperz (Greek Thinkers, iii. 
342, E. tr.) remarks, it is by no means 
‘obvious.’ It is equally incapable of 
proof—in spite of Dittmar’s confident 
assertion—that Xenophon’s account 
(Mem. 3. 11) of Socrates’ colloquy with 
Theodote was inspired by Aeschines. 
The longest chapter (pp. 65-177) 
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deals with the various writings by 
followers of Socrates which described 
the relations of their master with 
Alcibiades. The character of this 
literature was apologetic in so far as it 
was directed to the defence of Socrates 
against the denunciations of Polycrates 
(Isocr. 11. 4); and this is especially 
true of the chapter which Xenophon 
devotes to the subject (Mem. 1. 2. 12-48). 
Dittmar holds that the earliest of these 
writings was the Cyrus of Antisthenes, 
which was shortly followed by the 
Alcibiades of Aeschines, and perhaps by 
his Axiochus. The two dialogues of 
Aeschines were nearly contemporary 
with Plato’s Meno (c. 391). Some years 
after came the celebrated description in 
the Symposium (384-380). Xenophon’s 
work was considerably later, and last 
in order must be placed the spurious 
Alcibiades I, which passes under the 
name of Plato. Dittmar, who describes 


it as an unsuccessful experiment (p. 
165), assigns it to the years 340-330, 
supposing that it shows the influence 
of the Memorabilia and the Protagoras, 
as well as of the dialogues of Aeschines 


and Antisthenes. A comparison with 
Mem. 4. 2. is worked out in detail, and 
that chapter, in its turn, is brought 
into connexion with the Alcibiades of 
Aeschines. 

Thanks chiefly to a long extract 
quoted by Aristides, we know more of the 
Alcibiades than of the other dialogues ; 
and, by making full use of the indica- 
tions which the fragments afford, 
Dittmar has succeeded in effecting a 
plausible reconstruction of its contents. 
But the results are often insecure. 
Thus on p. 117 a passage in Maximus 
Tyrius suggests the indentification of a 
fragment quoted by Demetr. de eloc. 
205 with the opening words of the 
Alcibiades, but on p. 182 reasons are 
given for transferring it to the Miltiades. 
Similarly, if Dalecamp was right in 
holding that ἀπαίδευτον in Athen. 534 c. 
was corrupted from εὐπαίδευτον by a 
common error, the reasoning of p. 86 
falls to the ground. In this connexion 
it should be remembered that Antis- 
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thenes despised παιδεία. On p. 104 
stress is laid upon a distinction between 
moral and intellectual ἀρετή which 
seems to me inconsistent with the 
Socratic attitude as commonly under. 
stood, and on p. 107 the phrase ‘ failure 
in knowledge of εὐσέβεια᾽ does not 
square with the proposition that εὐσέβεια 
itself is an ἐπιστήμη. Dittmar is not 
free from the tendency which appears 
to be inseparable from work of this 
kind, namely, that of attaching excessive 
importance to isolated words and 
phrases. This becomes _ especially 
noticeable in the investigation of 
sources. Thus the use of εὐσεβεστέροις 
as an attribute of eminent statesmen 
such as Themistocles does not justify 
the assumption (pp. 139, 141) that the 
allusions to τὸ θεῖον in [Plat.] Alcib. 1 
124 c and 133 c were suggested by the 
dialogue of Aeschines. Again, con- 
siderable play is made with the re- 
currence of ἐπιμέλεια, ἐπιμελεῖσθαι 
ἑαυτοῦ etc. in Alcibiades I as indicating 
a dependence upon Aeschines, because 
they do not occur in the chapter of 
Xenophon which the author is held to 
have followed. Probably, however, 
the coincidence only proves that the 
duty of self-improvement was frequently 
inculcated by Socrates himself; and, if 
the author of the dialogue required to 
look elsewhere for so common a phrase, 
he might have found it applied to Alci- 
biades in Xenophon (Mem. 1. 2. 24). 

Space will not permit us to notice 
the interesting chapter which is devoted 
to the Telauges, but attention should be 
called to the proposal to insert TyAavye 
in order to elucidate an obscure passage 
in Dio Chrysostom (55. 22: see p. 225). 
On fr. 48 (p. 292) Weil’s correction, 
which Roberts records, should have 
been quoted. 

Dittmar’s book is heartily to be 
welcomed as a valuable contribution to 
the literary history of the Socratic 
school, though it is doubtful if the con- 
clusions drawn as to the interdependence 
of some of the documents concerned 
will meet with general approval. 

A. Ο. PEARSON. 
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Antigonus Gonatas. 1 Vol. 8vo. Pp. xii 
+501. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1913. 128. 


Tuus much is clear, and it should be 
emphasised as strongly as possible: 
Mr. Tarn has met without flinching the 
most exacting demands of modern 
historical scholarship. His mastery of 
the sources and the secondary literature 
of his subject is beyond all question. 
Moreover, he has created an_intelli- 
gible and satisfying whole out of the 
unyielding materials with which he had 
to struggle; and he has conveyed to us 
his conception of Antigonus Gonatas 
and his age in straightforward, business- 
like English. These qualities, which 
are the things of chief importance in a 
book of this character, assure it a dis- 
tinguished place among recent works 
on the history of Hellas. A history of 
this sort on a period of ancient history 
unduly neglected in England is worth a 
dozen well-written volumes on more 
familiar topics. 

This said, I may pass at once to con- 
troversial matters. I note at the outset, 
however, that the limits of disagreement 
between students of the political history 
of the third century B.c. are constantly 
contracting. Mr. Tarn has returned to 
Homolle’s chronology of Delos. So have 
I (Greek Imperialism, p. 234). Neither 
of us would quarrel very violently with 
Pozzi (whose valuable work entitled Le 
Battaglie di Cos ὁ di Andro, ¢ la politica 
marittima di Antigono Gonata Mr. Tarn 
was unable to use) when he dates all 
Delian items a year earlier than we do. 
If each of us were to plot a curve of the 
ups and downs of Egyptian power in 
the Aegean between 295-4 and 240-39 B.C. 
the result would be pretty much the 
same in all three instances. The differ- 
ence would be mainly that Pozzi and I 
place the movable battles of Cos and 
Andros at two different points of 
Egyptian ascension (253 and 242-1 B.C.), 
while Mr. Tarn places them both to- 
gether at one other point (246 B.c.). 
An approximation of view is achieved 
in that we are all agreed in disconnect- 
ing Cos from the Chremonidean War, 
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ANTIGONUS GONATAS. 


and Andros, which was certainly a 
Macedonian victory (Pozzi, p. 353), from 
Antigonus Doson. 

The revolt of Athens from Demetrius 
Poliorcetes Mr. Tarn dates in May- 
June, 288 B.c. My date is February- 
March of the same year. I welcome 
our substantial agreement on this im- 
portant point and on the interpretation 
of the passage of Plutarch which comes 
into question. I regret, however, that 
he is unable to accept the Athenian 
secretary-cycle of Kirchner and myself 
for 290-280 B.c., and that Pomtow 
(whose Delphische Archontentafel des 
dritten Jahrhunderts ὁ. Chr. Mr. Tarn 
could not use) has seen fit to reject it 
for the decade that follows. It is some 
slight consolation that each retains 
what the other discards. That neither 
discards rightly seems to me clear; and, 
indeed, Mr. Tarn and independently of 
him De Sanctis (A tti della R. Accademia 
delle Scienze di Torino, vol. xlvii. 3ff.) 
have withdrawn, if not the keystone of 
Pomtow’s edifice, at least a stone of 
structural importance in it, by showing 
that the Areus of the Delphian proxeny 
inscription published by Bourguet in 
Bull. de Corr. Hell., 1911, pp. 488ff. is 
Areus II. and not, as Pomtow thought, 
Areus 1. Against Mr. Tarn’s inferences 
from 1.6. II. 5, 309 and the events 
accompanying the débdcle of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes I should like to bring 
Bouché-Leclercq into the field, who 
cannot be charged with having shown 
tenderness to the secretary-cycle, since 
he has never even heard of it. Yet 
he finds best on historical grounds 
(Histoire des Lagides, IV. p. 302; 
Histoire des Séleucides, p. 441.) the con- 
struction which Kirchner and I are 
accused of having invented to bolster up 
a chronological system. In my judg- 
ment no objection of more than sub- 
jective value has been adduced as yet 
to bring into serious question the main- 
tenance of the secretary-cycle from 
its resumption in 303-2 B.C. (not in 
307-6 B.c. as Mr. Tarn, repeating an 
old error, affirms) to the end of the 
Chremonidean War in 262-1 B.c. That 
the Chremonidean War did actually 
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end in this year has been now made 
doubly certain by the Delian document 
(7.G. XI. 2,114) rightly evaluated by 
Mr. Tarn. 


The evidence being so slight, it is, of 


course, possible, as Mr. Tarn concludes, 
that Macedon was involved in the war 


in the Aegean which the peace of 


255 B.C., mentioned in a new Delian 
document (J.G. XI. 2,116), ended; but 
I find no strong argument for believing 
that such was the case. The interven- 
tion of the Rhodians (whose enmity to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus is attested by 
Blinkenberg’s Chronique du Temple Lin- 
dien, which appeared too late for Mr. 
Tarn to use) and Antiochus II. in the 
revolt of Ptolemy ‘son of King Ptolemy’ 
explains sufficiently the loss of Ionia to 
Egypt without postulating an unattested 
intervention of Antigonus Gonatas also. 
Naturally, if Magas died in 258 B.c., as 
Mr. Tarn and Bouché-Leclercq hold, 
and not in 250 B.c., as Beloch made 
probable, the mission of Demetrius the 
Fair to Cyrene might be regarded as a 


Macedonian war-measure; but, to make 
this chronology plausible, we must have 
a better reason than has been forth- 
coming hitherto why the marriage of 
Berenice and Ptolemy Euergetes and 
the union of Cyrene and Egypt were 
delayed till 247-6 B.c. There are still 
other points on which I cannot agree 
with Mr. Tarn. I am not clear, for 
example, that the partiality of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas for tyrannies was based 
upon expediency and not upon philo- 
sophy, or that the Piraeus was captured 
and again lost by the Athenians between 
286 and 276 B.c. The last word on all 
the problems of the third century B.c. 
has not yet been said by any means. 
I have cited in this review five treatises 
which Mr. Tarn, without any negli- 
gence on his part, did not use. They 
are the clearest proof of the rapidity 
with which the subject is advancing. 
Its progress, however, is bound to be 
facilitated greatly by Mr. Tarn’s hand- 
some book. 
W. S. FERGUSON. 


DER ORIENT UND DIE FRUHGRIECHISCHE KUNST. 


Der Orient und die friihgriechische Kunst. 
F. PouLsen. 4to. Pp. 194, and 
197 illustrations. Leipzig: Teubner. 


Dr. PouLsEn’s book is timely and valu- 
able. Recent brilliant discoveries in 
Crete and Greece have naturally tended 
to make recent writers on early Greek 
art ready to exaggerate the influence 
exercised upon it by the Minoan and 
Mycenzan forerunners of the Greeks. 
To this tendency Dr. Poulsen supplies 
a counterblast, reverting to the view 
generally held until lately, that when 
native Greek art began to rise in the 
eighth and seventh centuries it took its 
models and prototypes from the produc- 
tions of the great Empires of Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, the chief intermedi- 
aries being the Phoenicians, who in- 
vented little, but combined in their own 
fashion the forms derived from older 
civilisations. Dr. Poulsen, however, 
makes almost as much play with 
Hittite art as with that of Phoenicia. 
That is a natural result of recent dis- 


coveries in Central and Eastern Asia 
Minor. But it is risky to insist upon 
a Hittite origin for Greek art-forms. 
As Mr. Hogarth points out in the 
J.H.S. (1913, p. 118), the monuments 
of Syria and Phoenicia which Poulsen 
cites are in many cases too late to serve 
his purpose. But nevertheless I am in 
the main on Poulsen’s side. It was by 
the two ways, the watery paths fre- 
quented by the Phoenicians, and the 
land route leading from Ephesus and 
Miletus into the heart of Asia, that the 
impulse came which set Greek art 
going. It is very improbable that at 
that time much of Mycenaean work 
was to be seen above ground; and if 
the Greeks had accepted its lead, the 
very distinctive and un-Mycenaean art 
of the geometric age could not have 
arisen. It is in the later, not the earlier, 
geometric art that the lotus, the palm- 
ette, the lion, the griffin and other 
oriental forms make their appearance; 
and we can trace an uninterrupted 
development thence into the art of the 
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sixth century. When Mr. Hogarth 
speaks of ‘the general identity of Minoan 
and archaic Hellenic arts in respect of 
spirits and methods,’ I must strongly 
differ from him. In methods, which 
belong to the whole childhood of art, 
there is some likeness ; in spirit there is 
the sharpest contrast. Norcan I think 
the instances cited in support of 
Minoan derivation of art-forms by Sir 
Arthur Evans in the same journal 
(1912, pp. 277-297) satisfactory. The 
sea-monster attacking a man in a boat 
(p. 291) seems to me to have no relation 
to the Homeric Scylla. I think with 
Poulsen that the art contemporary with 
the Iliad is that which is preserved in 
the tombs of the geometric age; and its 
poverty is exactly what we should 
expect from the Homeric poems them- 
selves, where notable works of art are 
the work either of the Phoenicians or 
of Hephaestus. 

Winter’s attempt to discriminate 
between an early or Mycenaean and a 
later or Ionic strain in the Iliad breaks 
down on closer examination. One need 
not deny that a certain amount of 
Mycenaean tradition and even manner 
of life survives in Homer; but as works 
of art the Iliad and Odyssey are purely 
Greek. And the same applies to the 
Chest of Cypselus and other produc- 
tions of archaic Greek art. 

Dr. Poulsen’s book shows a great 
deal of patient research, and a good 
sense of style in art. He has missed 
little that is of much importance for his 
theme. Whether one agrees with him 
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or not, he gives an excellent survey of 
the ground. The danger in work of 
this kind is always the temptation to 
attach too much value to small points 
of correspondence in style or treatment. 
But such points are almost all we have 
to go by, until we can more exactly 
classify in time and place the monu- 
ments which we possess. How little 
archaeologists are agreed even on large 
questions may be judged when we con- 
sider that one of the most homogeneous 
and definite classes of early metal vases, 
the bronze bowls brought by Layard 
from Nimroud, are by various authori- 
ties given to Egypt, Assyria, Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and Ionia. The most definite 
evidence that we have, the inscriptional, 
is in favour of Phoenicia; and that 
attribution, in Poulsen’s view and in 
mine, holds the field. At any rate they 
are Asiatic, and not Cretan. 

These bronze bowls are, in fact, the 
key of the problem. They are as early 
as the eighth century, and they show 
almost no likeness to works of Myce- 
naean art, but a decided kinship to the 
arts of Egypt and Assyria, on the one 
hand, and on the other to the archaic 
productions of Miletus and Rhodes. 

It must be confessed that the problem 
of the origin of Greek art is a very 
complicated one, and no simple hypo- 
thesis is likely to suit all the facts; but 
Dr. Poulsen has done notable work in 
indicating clearly some of the lines of 
influence which certainly were actual. 


P. GARDNER. 


ARCHAIC MARBLES OF THE ATHENIAN ACROPOLIS. 


Archaic Marbles of the Athenian Acropolis. 
HANs SCHRADER. Auswahl archais- 
cher Marmorskulpturen im  Akro- 
polis Museum. Fo. Pp.57. With 
2 coloured plates and 62 engravings. 
Atlas of xvii. plates in heliogravure. 
Wien: A. Holder. 


Ix this splendid publication, sup- 


ported by the Imperial Austrian Arch- 
aeological Institute, we have the results 
of the long labours of Professor Schrader 
In the Acropolis Museum at Athens. 


How slow and laborious is the work of 
piecing together marble statues out of 
heaps of fragments, probably only those 
fully know who have attempted it. The 
old barbarous’ fashion was to throw 
away the small fragments, and make 
up the statue in an arbitrary fashion 
with new marble: such procedure seems 
to us now almost unimaginable. By 
degrees Prof. Schrader has so far re- 
stored several of the female figures, the 
horsemen, and other archaic figures, 
that they for the first time produce 
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upon us their due impression. And 
the Austrian Institute has deemed the 
results worthy of publication in admir- 
able coloured and engraved plates. 
There can be no doubt that the archaic 
Corae of Athens claim a place among 
the most fascinating works of art of all 
time, and are worthy of the best possible 
reproduction. 

The discussions in Prof. Schrader’s 
text naturally turn upon minute 
points of style, which cannot be here 
made intelligible without illustrations. 
In a Review like the Classical, it is 
possible only to draw attention to some 
of the more general results. As to the 
meaning of the Corae, most archaeo- 
logists would agree with Prof. Schrader 
that they are not portraits, but only 
vaguely ‘women’ dedicated to the 
goddess out of earnings or spoils; the 
individual character which they bear 
may come in part from the private 
experience of the artist, but more often 
is the imprint of a school. They are 
marble slaves, given in the place of 
living women. The dress has given 
rise to endless discussion: Prof. 
Schrader agrees with the view of A. 
von Netoliczka, based upon experi- 
ments, that the garments worn by the 
Corae are but two, an Ionic chiton 
visible on breast and shoulders and con- 
tinued from waist to feet, and a small 
over garment, worn over one or both 


shoulders, but not coming below the 
hips. It seems to me that if one can 
only accept the paradox that the artists 
who coloured the ladies gave different 
colours to various parts of the same 
garment, the view of Netoliczka offers 
the best clue yet found for the laby- 
rinth, and puts out of court the com- 
plicated imaginations of Lechat, and 
even the much more reasonable sug- 
gestions of Dickins. 

Prof. Schrader’s close study of the 
Corae has suggested to him a number 
of problems in early art-history. He 
is disposed to give to the Athenian 
Antenor, whose Cora is noted, thé 
marble pediment of the temple of the 
Alcmaeonidae at Delphi. He takes up 
Furtwangler’s view of a great school of 
marble sculptors at Paros, who in- 
fluenced Athens more than the Chian 
School, and were probably the artifi- 
cers of the Treasuries of the Cnidians 
and Siphnians at Delphi, as well as 
of the seated figure of Athena on the 
Acropolis which is often connected with 
Endoeus. He even sees the influence 
of this Parian school in the Pediments 
of the Parthenon. For discussions on 
these subjects the student must go to 
Prof. Schrader’s text, which is brief, 
compact, and very clear, a_ graceful 
record of much strenuous labour. 


P. GARDNER. 


LEX 


Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Colla- 
tio: with Introduction, Facsimile, and 
Transcription of the Berlin Codex, 
Translation, Notes, and Appendices. 
By Rev. M. Hyamson, LL.D., B.A. 
8} in. x 5} in. 1 vol. Pp. lvi + 300. 
London, New York, Toronto, Mel- 
bourne, and Bombay: Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press, 1913. 215. 
net. 


ALTHOUGH the Collatio was published in 
England some two and a half centuries 
ago, the present work may be regarded 
as the only substantial edition that has 
ever been issued by a British scholar ; 
and there are indications that its ap- 


DEI. 


pearance is somewhat of an accident. 
Dr. Hyamson, a prominent official in 
the Jewish community in London, now 
a Rabbi in New York, seems to have 
been looking about for a subject for his 
thesis for the Doctorate in Laws of the 
University of London (though no hint 
of this is discoverable in the volume) 
and to have been attracted by ‘the pros- 
pect of an interesting comparison be- 
tween two great systems,’ suggested by 
the title of the Collatio. When, unfor- 
tunately, ‘ closer inspection showed that 
this promise was illusory,’ he still held 
on to the subject. We may say at once 


that he gives only two and a half pages 
of ‘ additional notes’ on Jewish Law— 
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notes ‘additional’ to a considerable 
number of passing references at the foot 
of the text ; and we have difficulty in 
realising that a capable Jewish scholar 
like Dr. Hyamson has been unable to 
adduce more ample illustration from 
Jewish sources. We trust that a second 
edition will afford him an opportunity 
of extending this interesting and 
specially pertinent element of the work. 

The Collatio has intrinsic merits justi- 
fying a fresh—and an English—edition. 
It isan early, if somewhat rude, effort 
in Comparative Law, of which we nowa- 
days hear so much and see so little. It 
confirms numerous texts of the Corpus 
luris, and even supplies occasional 
deficiencies in various sources of Roman 
Law. The discovery of the Vienna and 
Vercelli Codices, with Mommsen’s 
opinion that the Vienna Codex comes 
nearest to the archetype, lend increased 
interest to the study of the text, though 
the industry of German scholars from 
Blume to Mommsen has diminished 
the opportunities of originality. Dr. 
Hyamson proves himself a diligent com- 
piler, but it would be a superficial judg- 
ment to dismiss him as a mere compiler. 
We think, indeed, that he has not com- 
piled enough; that he ought to have 
plundered his predecessors more boldly, 
so as to relieve the English student from 
the necessity of further reference to 
them. But he has done useful original 
work in studying the Codices minutely 
and in passing critically through his 
mind everything that has been written 
on the subject. If his critical faculty is 
not always adequate to cope with pre- 
vious commentators, he must bear the 
consequences; but, in estimating his 
originality, it is to be remembered that 
the possible scope of achievement is 
severely limited, not merely by the dili- 
gence and acuteness of his predecessors, 
but by the lack of materials for pushing 
forward to stable conclusions upon any 
of the points that still remain in doubt. 

Dr. Hyamson introduces the Collatio 
with a series of short essays on the 
manuscripts, on the title and the plan 
of the work, on its purpose, on the date 
and the place of its composition, and on 
Its authorship. The essays present a 
careful critical summary of what other 
scholars have written, together with his 
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own conclusions. It seems unnecessary 
to have spent several pages in detailing 
the other contents of the Codices: it 
is the Collatio itself that we are con- 
cerned with, not the other matters that 
are bound up with it. But such excess 
is readily pardonable ; and then Blume 
had already committed it. Dr. Hyam- 
son handles some earlier theories with 
point and vigour; he is less successful 
in his positive conclusions. He sets 
aside—on sufficient grounds, we think 
—theories of Dirksen and Huschke as 
to the purpose of the Collatio, and con- 
cludes that the work ‘ was prepared for 
the instruction of Christian clerics and 
served as an introduction to the study 
of Roman Law, perhaps also as an 
elementary guide in practice,’ its main 
purpose however being ‘to teach Roman 
Law.’ Of course it would teach Roman 
Law, so far as it went, to anybody that 
read it with understanding ; but how it 
could be intended as an introduction to 
Roman Law in the ordinary sense of 
the expression is by no means apparent, 
and still less is it clear how it could be 
of any special use in practice, except as 
a convenient collection of a few texts on 
a very limited number of points. One 
hesitates to dissent from the opinion 
that ‘the Compiler’s aspiration’ was 
‘that the Mosaic Law should serve asa 
norm for Roman legislation.’ Logically, 
this ought to be true; and we will only 
say that Dr. Hyamson’sargument should 
perhaps have been expressed in more 
guarded terms. Again, though the 
Collatio may not improbably have been 
compiled in Italy, yet the fact that the 
extant manuscripts come from Italy 
cannot surely be ‘strong evidence,’ or 
evidence at all, on the point. Dr. 
Hyamson criticises forcibly previous 
opinions, and especially Huschke’s and 
Rudorff's, as to the authorship, but his 
own conclusion that ‘the compiler was 
probably an obscure clerical official 
practising in the Bishop’s Court, who 
was possibly also a teacher of Roman 
Law’ can hardly be accepted beyond 
the word ‘clerical’ and the suggested 
possibility. The plain fact is that 


speculation in the absence of materials 
is vain, and Dr. Hyamson cannot be 
expected to be a shrewder diviner than 
Rudorff or another. 
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The outstanding merit of Dr. Hyam- 
son’s work is a facsimile of the Berlin 
Codex, the best of the three. Here isa 
solid basis; whereas, if we require to 
consult the other Codices, we have to 
journey to Vienna and Vercelli, or to 
turn to the secondary authority of 
Blume and Mommsen’s reports. Is it 
not a deplorable handicap on British 
scholarship that not a single library in 
the country—- not even the British 
Museum or the Bodleian—can furnish 
us with a photographic or rotographic 
reproduction of the manuscripts that 
form the basis of the study of Roman 
Law? This facsimile, then, alone makes 
the book amply worth the money. Op- 
posite the facsimile Dr. Hyamson places 
a very careful transcript, with critical 
notes at the foot of the page. Next he 
prints his own text, with his translation 
opposite, and with illustrative and ex- 
planatory notes below. Then he gives 
specimens of errors in the Codices—as 
Blume does—many of which are not 
peculiar to these Codices, and some are 
scarcely errors at all, such as the inter- 
change of « and ὁ. Then come the 
Textual Variants, in parallel columns, 
followed by the superscriptions and sub- 
scriptions of the Titles. All these we 
should have preferred to have in imme- 
diate connexion with the text, as in 
Blume —an arrangement that would 
make for clearness as well as for con- 
venience. It needs some similar experi- 
ence to enable one to appreciate fully 
the care that Dr. Hyamson has bestowed 
on this fundamental part of his enter- 
prise. We note one exceptional lapse, 
which leads to a curious blunder. On 
p. 8 Dr. Hyamson prints ‘ Iniuria si 
quidem atrox id est graui [rerum non 
sine iudicis] arbitrio estimatur.’ The 
bracket means ‘words obliterated and 
supplied from the Editions.’ But the 
original, though damaged, is perfectly 
clear, so that the bracket is unnecessary. 
(Mommsen, by the way, reads grauis, 
which is misprinted σγαμ in the foot- 
note, though given rightly on p. 182 
among the textual variants.) Dr. Hyam- 
son reads ‘ atrox, id est grauis, non est, 
sine iudicis arbitrio,’ and asks in a note 
‘ Does this refer to the Praetor?’ The 
very question should have put him on 
inquiry. He translates: ‘ An injury, if 


it is not outrageous, that is, of an aggra- 
vated character, is assessed for damages 
without recourse to the iudex for deci- 
sion.’ Yet he knows (as his note goes 
on to indicate) that this must be wrong, 
If he had referred to Ulp. Reg. ‘de 
iniuriis,’ which is restored from this 
passage—he notes other restorations, 
but not this one (is he still relying on 
Blume ?)—he would have found that 
Kriiger, following Huschke, writes ‘si 
quidem atrox (id est grauis) non est, non 
sine iudicis arbitrio, etc.’ ; and Blume, 
though omitting the first ‘non,’ shows 
‘non’ before ‘sine iudicis arbitrio.’ 
The translation calls for little remark. 
It carefully expresses the sense in plain 
language, without rigid adherence to 
the text, yet without arbitrary depar- 
tures. On the first page ‘had sold, or 
procured, poison’ (uenenum habuerit 
uendiderit parauerit) shows accidentally 
the virtue of a comma: it should be 
‘had [in his possession], sold, etc.’ 
‘ Relegare ’ is usually translated by the 
general term ‘exile’; but in VIII. 3. 1, 
where ‘in insulam relegantur’ occurs in 
connection with ‘in exilium aguntur,’ 
the translation reads, ‘are sentenced to 
exile or deportation to anisland’ (and so in 
XII. 3. 1), while ‘ poenam deportationis’ 
in the next paragraph is ‘the punish- 
ment of deportation.’ Generally, if not 
uniformly, ‘capite puniri’ is ‘ to suffer 
capital punishment.’ In such cases, when 
the Latin is at hand, there is no risk 
of misleading the merest beginner ; yet 
technically there is a blemish. ‘ Palam 
corpore quaestum facere ’ (IX. 2. 2) does 
not seem well rendered by ‘to act as a 
public performer.’ ‘Augustis conss.’ 
(X. 3. 1) is rightly ‘in the consulship of 
the Emperors’; but ‘Caess. conss.’ 
(X. 4. 1) and ‘CC. conss.’ (X. 6. 1), in 
immediately following paragraphs, are 
but loosely rendered by ‘ The Emperors.’ 
‘Ob res depositas dolus tantum praes- 
tari solet’ is translated with inadequate 
precision: ‘in an action of deposit, 
damages are given for fraud,’ omitting 
the distinctive emphasis of limitation. 
When Claudius was tossed in a blanket 
and ‘ita male acceptus fuerit ut...’ 
the translation should be more exact 
than ‘was so roughly handled... -; 
and in the same extract, ‘duo milia’ is 
accidentally rendered ‘200 sestertla. 
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All such slips are readily remediable 
in another edition. 

The further matters include a table of 
the Sources of the Collatio, an Index of 
Citations, and a Bibliography, in all of 
which Blume has been very serviceable. 

Dr. Hyamson’s volume, though falling 
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short of the magistral standard, is a 
laborious and useful piece of work that 
would have amply earned the degree of 
Doctor of Laws in any university of 
Europe. 

A. F. Murison. 


University of London, University College. 


SHORT NOTICES 


AESCHYLUS’ SEPTEM. 


The Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. 
Rendered into English verse by 


Epwyn Bevan. 1 vol. 
Pp. 96. London: Edward Arnold, 
1012. Price 2s. 


Mr. Epwyn BeEvan’s translation of the 
Septem is forcible and picturesque : it is 
sometimes over-long, over-rugged and 
over-elaborate, but it is never flat and 
never wanting in distinction. Indi- 
vidual lines are admirable, as e.g. 397-8, 
‘I blench for no man’s brave caparison : 
Blazons can deal no wounds,’ and 601, 
‘Delusion is a field whose fruit is 
death. The beginning of the chorus 
(822 sqq.) excellently reflects the metre 
and symmetry as well as the spirit of 
the original, and a good example of 
Mr. Bevan’s skill as ἃ translator 
of lyrics is furnished by such lines as 
226-229 : 
True ; but God is mightier, past all divining ; 
Though a man be ne’er so straitened and in 
grief held fast, 
He will give for labour lightness and for cloud 


clear shining, 
And lift up his head at the last. 


The translator often errs on the side 
of undue length: thus δουλοσύνας ὕπερ 
becomes ‘ Lest a day dawn dark and 
the shame of bondage cover our faces,’ 
and the one word ὠλεσίοικον is repre- 
sented by ‘the house is brought to 
nothing and the great house broken.’ 
At times there is something of the 
ruggedness and obscurity of Browning 
asa translator of Aeschylus: e.g. ‘Each 
launched a breast in that same mother- 
flank As his first made,’ and ‘He doth 
know what her dark is and prove her’ 
are somewhat cryptic lines. The use of 


γλῶτται in translating Aeschylus must 


always be a matter of individual judg- 
ment, but it is not the rarest words of 
the poet that are represented by the 
most unusual words of the translator. 
‘ Bodement,’ ‘ vision’ as a verb, ‘ I rede 
thee,’ ‘magnipotent,’ ‘prehend,’ are 
renderings of nothing very exceptional 
in Aeschylus. Mr. Bevan has based 
his version on Mr. Sidgwick’s text, but 
in 1038 seems to have preferred to read 
κοινωνεῖ instead of κοινώνει. It is greatly 
to be hoped that we shall have more 
versions of Aeschylus from the same 
pen, for the merits of this translation 
much outweigh its defects. 


A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 


AIDS TO CRITICAL STUDY. 


Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubun- 
gen. Herausg. von H. LIETZMANN. 
Bonn: Marcus and Weber. —2o: 
Antike Fluchttafeln, R. 
25 Auflage, 70 pf.—77: Hippocratis 
de Aevre Agquis Locits, mit der alten 
lat. Ubersetzung, G. GUDERMANN, 
M. 1.20.—80: Virgil Aeneid II. mit 
Servius, E. DIEHL, M. 2, cloth 
M. 2.50.—82: Apollonius Dyscolus de 
Pronominibus pars generalis, P. MAas, 
M. 1.—84: Aus einem gr. Zauber- 
papyrus, R. Witwnscu, 70 pf—89: 
Euripides, Médea, mit Scholien, E. 
DIEHL, M. 2.60, cloth M. 3. 


THERE is no need to point out again 
how valuable these books may be made 
in classical work. They give just that 
touch of discovery which is so rare in 
our mechanical system; and they enable 
us to show how sources may be dealt 
with. The Fluchttafeln, which are here 
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reissued, throw quite a new light for 
most people on the ancient life, and the 
Magical Papyrus is useful for the same 
purpose. Wiinsch supplies a good com- 
mentary, which is necessary for the 
reader of such documents. This papyrus 
is partly in prose; partly in various 
kinds of verse, which show metrical 
peculiarities of a transitional type. 
Hippocrates and Dyscolus are novelties 
in the schoolroom. This essay of 
Hippocrates is especially worthy of a 
place in study, for its wisdom and 
originality, its critical and true scientific 
spirit. A few notes would have been 
welcome. A specimen of grammar in 
Greek is also illuminating ; it may seem 
strange, but it is wholesome to find that 
even the technical terms meant some- 
thing to those who made them. Nor is 
it barren work for the learner to see 
what sort of things are to be found in 
the Scholia to Greek authors and in 
Servius ; indeed, in my opinion either 
of these Little Texts is a better educa- 
tional tool than the school editions that 
are commonly used. 


W. H. ἢ. Rouse. 


Die Mysterienreligion und das Problem 
des I Petrusbriefes. Von RICHARD 
PERDELWITZ. Gr. 8vo. Pp. 108. 
Giessen: Tépelmann, 1911. M. 3.60. 


Eptktet und das Neue Testament. Von 
ADOLF BoNHOFFER. Gr. 8vo. Pp. ix 
+412. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1011. 
M. τὸ. 


THESE two volumes of the Religion- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten 
both deal with the influence of heathen 
ideas on the New Testament, and may 
conveniently be treated together. Per- 
delwitz’s aim is to apply to one book of 
the New Testament the mass of material 
recently collected, and in particular the 
results of such scholars as Dieterich, 
Reitzenstein, Wendland and Cumont. 
He begins by investigating the literary 
problems of 1 Peter and concludes that 
it is a composite work, i. 3-iv. 11 being 
an address to the newly baptised, i. 1, 2 
and iv. 12-v. 14 a subsequent letter to 
the same people. His main argument is 
that in the first part sufferings are re- 
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garded as still in the future, in the 
latter section they are a present reality, 
Unfortunately, little reliance can be 
placed on the judgment of a writer who 
can frame such a hypothesis as that on 
p- 105. Rejecting the attribution of 
the epistle to the apostle Peter, in all 
seriousness he suggests another Peter of 
later date, who also had a spiritual son 
Mark, and sent a letter through another 
emissary called Silvanus. The rest of 
the book is much more valuable. The 
author gives full parallels from the docu- 
ments of the mystery religions to a 
number of difficult expressions in 1 Peter, 
and makes out a strong case for the 
hypothesis that both writer and readers 
were, if not actually former initiates, at 
least thoroughly conversant with the 
ideas and phraseology of the mysteries. 

The second volume deals with a more 
familiar subject. The author, who has 
already published two works on Epic- 
tetus (Epiktet und die Stoa, 1890: Die 
Ethik des Stotkers Epiktet, 1894), gives an 
exhaustive treatment to the problem of 
the relation between Epictetus and the 
New Testament. After refuting with 
little difficulty the hypothesis of Zahn 
and Kuiper, that the philosopher was 
influenced by Christianity, he proceeds 
to show, in agreement with Clemen, 
that the New Testament has not been 
influenced by the Stoa. Even where the 
language agrees, the ideas behind the 
words are radically different. This con- 
cludes the first book. The second book 
is devoted to a constructive account of 
the Stoic and Christian systems, with a 
detailed examination of their respective 
vocabularies and leading conceptions. 
Bonhéffer decides that the resemblances 
are of little account in comparison with 
the divergences. The book shows learn- 
ing and trustworthy critical judgment ; 
its great length and the absence of illus- 
trative matter from other sources make 
it tedious reading, at least for an Eng- 
lishman. But the labour which its com- 
position must have entailed will have 
been well spent if it helps to lay to rest 
the perverse attempt to explain the 
origin of Christianity in terms of 
Stoicism. 


W. K. LowTHER CLARKE. 
Cavendish Rectory, Suffolk. 
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Studia Critica in Scholia ad Aristophants 
Aves. Scripsit M. G. F. Renkema. 
Pp. 96. Utrecht: Kemink, 1911. 


Miss RENKEMA Shows considerable skill 
in her treatment of the scholia on the 
Birds, sometimes in emending them, 
sometimes in vindicating them against 
emendation, in fresh interpretations, 
divisions of a scholion into two, and so 
on. She makes it clear how much still 
remains to be done with their text and 
explanation; and a good many of her 
own suggestions, though not all, seem 
likely to win acceptance. Though con- 
cerned mainly with the Birds, she treats 
incidentally a fair number of passages 
in the scholia on other plays. Naturally 
she has often to refer to Dr. Rutherford’s 
work, and there are a good many shrewd 
expressions of dissent from his com- 
mentary. Students of Aristophanes 
who concern themselves with the 
scholia will certainly have to make 
themselves acquainted with what she 
writes, and it is to be hoped she will 
extend her work methodically to the 
other plays. 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


A COMMENTARY ON 
HERODOTUS. 


A Commentary on Herodotus, with intro- 
duction and appendixes. By W.W. 
Howand J. WELLs. In2vols. Vol.I., 
Books i.-iv. pp. xii+446. Vol. II., 
Books v.-ix. pp. vili+ 423. 7}" x5". 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1912. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


THIS is an important book, which ought 
to be welcomed not only by under- 
graduates (for whom it is primarily 
written) but by all who are interested 
in Herodotus. It puts into convenient 
and accessible form a vast amount 
of learning and criticism, making the 
study of this father of history a much 
easier matter than it used to be. As 
originally planned the work was to 
have been the joint production of the 
late Mr. H. D. Leigh and Mr. How; 
but upon the lamentably early death of 
the former, Mr. Wells was induced to 
collaborate in his stead. Though Mr. 
Wells had access to Mr. Leigh’s notes 
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on the early portion of the history, it 
may be assumed that the first volume 
is almost entirely his own work, and 
the second that of Mr. How—though 
both authors take joint responsibility 
for the book as a whole. 

There is a lengthy introduction con- 
sisting of a series of critical essays upon 
Herodotus and his writings. The date. 
of the various books is considered, and 
priority is awarded to the section vii. 
toix. Inasmuch as formal ‘ publication,” 
did not exist in those days, and additions 
or corrections were probably made from 
time to time, a certain amount of incon- 
sistency and contradiction is not un- 
natural, and may be explained on this 
thesis. 

Though fully alive to the deficiencies. 
of Herodotus’ equipment for history 
writing—his ignorance of any language 
but Greek (which put him at the 
mercy of his informants and guides), 
his credulity, his theological bias—the 
editors cannot refuse him a high place 
among historians. He is the Marco 
Polo of antiquity, an excellent story 
teller, no scientist, no philosopher, but 
a biographer first, a geographer next, 
and an anthropologist all the time. 

The notes (which are commendably 
full) deal with the subject matter of the 
work rather than with the textual diffi- 
culties, though these are not by any 
means neglected. Fifteen appendixes. 
in Vol. I. and seven in Vol. II. deal 
with the more complicated points arising 
in the course of the narrative; there are 
four maps or plans of singular clearness. 
in each volume, an excellent index, and 
a full bibliography. Altogether an in- 
dispensable edition, well conceived and. 
attractively produced. 


R. B. LATTIMER. 


PROFESSOR SCHENKL’S 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Marci Antonini in Semet ipsum. Libri 
XII. By H. ScHENKL. 8vo. Leip- 


sig: Teubner, 1913. 
Tuis edition will be welcomed by every 
student of a difficult but much-read 


author. 
is the excellent index. 


Not least amongst its merits 
The introduction 
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contains much that is new and valuable, 
including a complete conspectus of the 
MSS., among them five minor ones not 
mentioned by Stich or Leopold. A 
reasonable doubt is here thrown on the 
received opinion that the Codex P. of 
Xylander was from the Palatine Library, 
but much more disputable is the view 
that all our existing MSS. are derived 
from the one copy mentioned by Bishop 
Arethas about goo A.D. The Scholia to 
Lucian, as generally admitted, and per- 
haps to Dio Chrysostom, are by the 
same Arethas, but Professor Schenkl 
would credit him also with scholia 
on Epictetus and Marcus. On this 
point he is not very convincing. The 
reference (on Dio XXXII. 15) to πάντα 
ἐκεῖθεν pet (II. 13), long ago pointed out 
by Tristan (Comm. Hist. I. 619), is now 
duly recorded, but it has escaped the 
editor that Tzetzes twice (Chil. VII. 803, 
VIII. 222) alludes to the ἀναθυμίασις 
of Marcus (V. 33, VI. 15). Stich’s 
plausible theory, that the Anthology, 
transcribed in our MSS. of excerpts 
from Marcus, was the work of Planudes, 
is rather summarily set aside. As to 
the epigram on Marcus’ book found at 
the end of Codex A, the editor does not 
seem to be aware that its inclusion in 
the Anthologia Palatina was noted as 
long ago as 1826 by N. Bach. The 
apparatus criticus and synopsis of emen- 
dations deals thoroughly with all sources 
of information. Among contributions to 
the latter the two new names of Rader- 
macher and Lemercier appear. Care is 
taken to give the credit of emendations 
to the first proposer of them. In this 
way Wyse comes to his own again for 
his brilliant suggestion of Aévtartos 
(IV. 33). But a suggestion in X. 37, 
credited to Jackson, properly belongs 
to Kronenberg (Classical Review, XIX. 
301 f.). 

The text has been conservatively dealt 
with, but the editor is perhaps too fond of 
his doctrine of lacunae, and his theory 
of the occurrence of these at regular 
intervals owing to the fraying of the one 
original MS. (if the present writer has 
understood his meaning) cannot be said 
to be proved, or even probable. Some 


valuable emendations are suggested by 
the editor, such as ἕξις αὐτῷ, following 
Xylander’s οἱ sunt habitus, for ἕξεις 
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αὐτὸ (VII. 16), but the loci desperati are 
mostly desperati still. In XI. 26 ᾿Εφεσίων 
(wrongly indexed as X. 31) is retained 
against Gataker’s drastic remedy 
"Ἐπικουρείων. Could the word be re- 
ferred to Heracleitus, or his followers ? 
This admirable edition, ‘complete in all 
its numbers,’ leaves but little in the 
present state of our knowledge for suc- 
ceeding editors to glean in respect to 
the collation or past history of our MSS. 
or the elucidation of the text. 
C. R. Haines. 
Godalming. 


Le Futur Grec. Par Vicror MAGNIEN. 
Cm. 25x16. 2 vols. Pp. xii+448 
and ix+337. Paris: Honoré Cham- 
pion, 1912. Fr. 20. 


In this book the author has made a 
very thorough investigation into the 
history of the forms and usages of the 
Greek Future. The first volume, deal- 
ing with the forms, contains an 
exhaustive list of the passages in 
literature in which they occur, set 
side by side with the forms of the 
sigmatic aorist. This material is con- 
tained in six chapters dealing in order 
with the regular sigmatic future (sub- 
divided according to the nature of the 
root ending), the future in -éw and -do, 
the reduplicated sigmatic future, the 
two futures passive, and the Doric 
future. The general conclusions to be 
drawn from this material are summed 
up in a few pages at the end of the 
volume. This arrangement may not be 
scientifically accurate, but it is a very 
practical method of treating the sub- 
ject. In the second volume Dr. Mag- 
nien deals firstly with the use of the 
future, again with a very full list of 
the passages, and secondly with its 
origin. This volume undoubtedly pro- 
vides more interesting reading than the 
first, which is little more than a list of 
forms, and the conclusions to which the 
author comes as to the origin of the 
future are highly interesting. It 1s 
only in these last few pages that the 
other Indo-germanic languages are 
brought into the discussion. In this 
Dr. Magnien shows a laudable restraint, 
as otherwise the issue might perhaps 
have been confused, and the book 
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would certainly have become unwieldy. 
The opinion of the author that the 
Greek future was originally a desidera- 
tive formation, receives considerable 
support from Dr. Charpentier’s recently 
published book, Die Desiderativbildungen 
des Arvischen. Le Futur Grec forms a 
valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the forms and syntax of the Greek 
verb; and its use as a book of reference 
is very greatly increased by full and 
well-arranged indexes. 
R. L. TURNER. 


CASAR’S FELDZUGE IN 
GALLIEN UND BRITANNIEN. 


Casar’s Feldziige in Gallien und Britan- 
nien von T. R1icE Hotes, Uberset- 
zung und Bearbeitung von W. SCHOTT 
zu ende gefiihrt von F. ROSENBERG 
8vo. xiv +299, with 3 maps. Leipzig 
und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1913. 
Μ. 9. 


It is a high but well-deserved compli- 
ment to Dr. Rice Holmes that his 
monumental works on Caesar should 
appear in German. Almost the whole 
text of the Conquest of Gaul, and of 
the three chapters in Ancient Britain 
which deal with the invasions of Caesar, 
has been faithfully translated from the 
original. But the long discussions, 
which form the second parts of Dr. 
Holmes’ works, have been omitted or 
curtailed, only such portions being re- 
tained as are strictly necessary for the 
understanding of the narrative. The 
result is that the German translation 
is less than a quarter of the size of the 
original works, forming but a single slim 
book instead of two bulky volumes. 
The translation seems admirable to 
an English reader, at once accurate and 
clear. Only two small errors need be 
noticed. The number of the Belgic 
levies (p. 51) should be nearly 300,000, 
not over 300,000, and on p. 62 ‘nach 
Westen’ is a slip for ‘eastward.’ The 
task of selection and compression has 
also been carried out with care and 
judgment. We cannot expect German 


readers of Caesar to toil through lengthy 
tefutations of obscure English and 
French antiquaries, who have mistaken 
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the place in Gaul from which Caesar 
sailed or that at which he landed in 
England, nor yet learned disquisitions 
on the ethnology of Gaul and Britain, 
on the geography of Gaul, or on pre- 
historic ages in Britain. For their 
purpose the general description given 
of Celtic culture and religion is amply 
sufficient. It may, however, be sug- 
gested that some estimate of the trust- 
worthiness of Caesar’s Gallic Commen- 
taries might well have been compiled 
from Dr. Holmes’ excursus on the sub- 
ject, as well as a fuller description of 
that matchless instrument of conquest, 
Caesar’s army. Further, we hold that 
plans should have been given at least 
of Gergovia and Alesia, where Dr. 
Holmes is barely intelligible without 
such assistance. 

The three maps at the end of the 
volume—one of Gaul and two of South- 
East Britain—are reproduced from the 
English originals, but curiously enough 
the map of East Kent is styled ‘ Ost- 
England,’ while on that of Siidost 
England, though not on that of Gallien, 
Portus Itius is doubtfully identified 
with Wissant. This must be a mere 
oversight, as the identification has been 
withdrawn ten years ago by Dr. Holmes, 
and is elaborately disproved in his 
volume on Britain, and denied on p. 87 
of the present work. Yet a few errors 
and omissions do not affect the great 
value of the translators’ work. It is 
indeed to be hoped that if ever Dr. 
Holmes reissues the shorter edition of 
his Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul (Macmillan, 
1903), he will include the additional 
matter to be found in this German 


translation. 
W. W. How. 
Merton College, Oxford. 


LAURAND ON PROSA 
NUMEROSA. 


L. Laurand: Ce quwon sait et ce qu’on 
ignore du Cursus (Publications du 
Museé Belge, Revue de Philologie 
classique, No. 39). Pp. 20. Louvain 
and Paris, 1913. 


M. LauRAND’s writings on the rhyth- 

mical cadence cf Cicero’s prose have 

always seemed to me to offer the most 
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sensible, sober and convincing treat- 
ment of this fascinating but perilous 
subject. Cicero’s own account of the 
clausula is rightly taken as the proper 
clue to the labyrinth, and M. Laurand’s 
readers (unlike Prof. Zielinsky’s) are 
neither bewildered by a huge mass of 
statistics nor (if they know anything of 
Latin phonetics) shocked by impossible 
theories of the pronunciation of final 
and other syllables. Since the publica- 
tion of Mr. Clark’s Fontes Prosae Nu- 
merosae many additions have been made 
to the bibliography. They are all re- 
corded on the opening pages of this 
brochure, which I would recommend 
to anyone who thinks of taking up this 
line of research. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


Apulet Psyche et Cupido cura LUDOVICI 
C. Purser. 8vo. Pp. 41. Pub- 
lished by Philip Lee Warner for 
the Medici Society, Ltd. (Riccardi 
Press Books). 6s. net. 


THE Riccardi series of classical texts 
has been enriched by the addition of 
the Cupid and Psyche of Apuleius, a 
work peculiarly suited to an édition de 
luxe. It is an exquisite little volume, 
for which no praise can be too high. 
If there be anything to regret, it is 
that Mr. Lee Warner has not thought 
fit to print the whole of the Golden 
Ass. The text is that of Dr. Purser, 
already noticed in the Classical Review, 
and is printed continuously without 
division into books and chapters, a 
practice which, though it would be 
regrettable in a text produced for the 
professional scholar, is eminently justi- 
fied in an edition of this kind owing 
to the added beauty which it gives to 
the page. 
H. E. BUTLER. 


University College, London. 


A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited 
by Sir J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Second Edition. 141 illustrations and 
2 maps. Pp. xxxv+8g91. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1913. 18s. net. 


IT is a testimony to the usefulness of 
the Companion that a second edition 
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should have been called for within two 
years of its publication in 1910. The 
changes introduced have been, of neces- 
sity, but slight; some of the more 
technical articles have been revised, four 
modern illustrations have been substi- 
tuted for older ones, the bibliographies 
have been brought up to date, and a few 
misprints and slips have been corrected; 
the pagination remains the same. But 
we notice that at least four slight errors 
to which attention was called in our 
review of the first edition (C. R. xxv, 
pp- 260 ff.) still remain; and Professor 
Ridgeway is hardly to be congratulated 
on the tone of his reference (p. 34, last 
line) to the most thorough book in the 
English language dealing with pre- 
historic Italy. 
ERNEST E. GENNER. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 


Apulejus von Madaura und das romische 
Privatrecht. Von Fritz Norben. 
196 pages, 8vo. Published by Teub- 
ner, Ig12. 3 marks 50 pf. 


In this painstaking book Herr Norden 
has attempted to show the light thrown 
on Roman law by the works of Apuleius. 
To do this he takes various depart- 
ments of Roman law, and proceeds to 
illustrate them by every possible pas- 
sage in Apuleius that can be con- 
ceived to bear on them. The result 
is a volume which suffers grievously 
from prolixity, but provides a sound 
and sensible commentary on legal 
questions and phrases in the works of 
Apuleius, It will be useful to the 
student of Apuleius to a far greater 
extent than to the student of Roman 
law, and it is perhaps a pity that it 
has not been cast more definitely into 
the shape of a legal commentary on the 
works of the philosopher-rhetorician of 
Madaura, on the lines of Abt’s com- 
mentary on the magical points raised 
by the Apologia. There are not on 
the whole many passages in Apuleius 
which are of any real importance for 
the student of Roman law. The most 
interesting passages are perhaps two 
passages in the Afologia, one of them 
till recently the only evidence for the 
existence of birth-registers previous to 
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the reign of Marcus Aurelius, now 
supplemented by the discovery of a 
diptychon at Cairo (148 a.D.), the other 
informing us that the praefectus urbis 
was assisted in his court by a constlium 
consularium. The position of Pudens, 
Apuleius’ young stepson, as Apuleius’ 
accuser in the trial, is also interesting. 
He was represented by his uncle, 
Sicinius Aemilianus, on the ground of 
his youth. Here Herr Norden makes 
a serious error in his interpretation. 
He asserts that Sicinius Aemilianus 
became the tutor of the ampubes Pudens 
after the death of Pontianus, and that 
it was in virtue of his capacity as tutor 
that he appeared for him in the trial. 
He forgets, however, that Pudens was 
not impubes. There is some doubt as 
to when Pudens took the toga wmirilis, 
for Apuleius is not consistent on this 
point. But whether Pudens was given 
the toga wirilis before the marriage 
of Apuleius and Pudentilla (cf. cc. 73 
ad fin. and 88), or, later, as is implied in 
ὁ. 08, there can be no doubt that he 
was no longer a minor at the time of 
the trial. We have, therefore, a case 
of cura, not of tutela. Again, to take a 
very different question, Herr Norden 
seems to me to be at fault in his treat- 
ment of the curious passage dealing 
with Pontianus’ legacy of linen to his 
discreditable wife, μέ intellegeratur irvatus 
potius aestimasse eam quam oblitus prae- 
teriisse. Herr Norden would insert 
extraneam before aestimasse. This seems 
to weaken the force of the passage. 
Aestimasse means that Pontianus 
‘formed an estimate of her,’ and the 
context shows clearly enough that this 
means ‘estimated her at her right 
value.’ 

The book is, however, a useful piece 
of work, for which students of Apuleius, 
at any rate, have reason to be grateful. 

H. E. BuTLER. 


University College, London. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. 


De Motu Animalium; De Incessu Ani- 
malium. By A. S. L. FARQUHARSON. 
Translated into English under the 
editorship of S. A. Smith and W. D. 
Ross. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1913. 


2s. net. 
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THE De Motu Animalium (which many 
have regarded as spurious) deals with 
the essential nature of animal movement. 
The De Incessu treats of the various 
kinds of locomotion in animals and the 
different ways in which it is carried out, 
that is to say, why ‘some animals fly, 
some swim, some walk, and others move 
in various ways.’ The latter work, there- 
fore, is an anatomical and physiological 
treatise, whereas the De Motu deals, in 
one of its aspects, with a fundamental 
problem of Biology, namely, the nature 
of living as contrasted with lifeless 
things. Thus we meet with the com- 
parison (so often made since) between 
the movements of animals and those of 
automata, and it is noteworthy that 
Aristotle appears to have reached a 
generalisation which in modern Biology 
has found expression in the statement 
that ‘ Life is adjustment.’ ‘In the auto- 
maton and the toy waggon,’ he says, 
‘there is no change of quality [but] in 
an animal the same part has the power 
of becoming now larger and now smaller, 
and changing its form, as the parts in- 
crease by warmth and again expand by 
cold by and change their quality.’ The 
translator interprets this sentence to 
mean that the body’s motions are 
produced ‘physiologically’ and not 
‘mechanically,’ but this attempted ex- 
planation seems to us to mean less than 
Aristotle’s original statement. 

Aristotle distinguished three kinds of 
movements in animals: firstly, voluntary 
movements, which included locomotion 
and the ordinary movements of the 
body; secondly, non-voluntary, in which 
were included sleep, waking and respira- 
tion; and thirdly, involuntary move- 
ments, by which were meant those of 
the heart and of the ‘generative organ.’ 
The heart was regarded as the efficient 
cause of movement, the seat of the 
senses and the organ of the soul which 
directed all movement, being a final 
cause. The heart and the generative 
organ were apparently held to be in a 
sense separate vital organisms, the former 
for the reason given, and the latter be- 
cause it gave rise to seminal potency. 
Hence these two organs were supposed 
to possess an unique kind of movement. 

Aristotle’s views on animal locomotion 
as set forth in the De Incessu are obscure 
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and very inadequately expressed. Ac- 
cording to him it was essential that san- 
guineous animals should have four limbs, 
or, at any rate, four points of normal 
movement. The reason why snakes were 
limbless was because, being sanguineous, 
they could not have more than four 
limbs, while, in view of their great 
length, two or four limbs only would be 
useless to them. Consequently it was 
more profitable for them to have four 
points of movement, as Aristotle at- 
tempts to prove, stating that they go 
forward by two flexions. Though con- 
taining so much that is erroneous the 
De Incessu nevertheless includes also 
statements which correct the mistakes 
of previous observers, as, for instance, 
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where reference is made to the falsity of 
the old belief that the elephant has no 
joints in its legs. 

The translation of these two books, 
like those of others in the series, is 
based on Bekker’s text, but Mr. 
Farquharson has also made use of the 
writings of several later authorities, 
Moreover, he has had the assistance of 
Dr. Giinther, who aided him with 
criticisms from the naturalist’s point of 
view. One cannot help regretting the 
necessity to curtail the notes dealing with 
this side of the subject. The work seems 
to us to be well worth its place in the 
series. 

F. H. A. MARSHALL. 


Christ's College, Cambridge.* 


NOTES AND NEWS 


AT Oxford Congregation has begun 
to legislate about an initial examina- 
tion. Only the ‘preamble’ stage has 
been passed: control has been trans- 
ferred to the ‘Joint Board’: but drastic 
amendments have been proposed, and 
will be laid before the University early 
in the course of next term. 

Meanwhile it is to be noted that the 
proposal to establish a ‘ Curriculum for 
a Business Career’ has been rejected in 
its final form. It is not universally 
lamented. 


The new branch of the Classical 
Association at Newcastle continues to 
flourish. We are informed by a cor- 
respondent that recently Dr. Hadow 
delivered a lecture on the Autobiography 
of Libanius. He called attention to 
the importance of the period in which 
Libanius lived, and gave reasons for 
showing more respect than we usually 
give to the writers of the pagan re- 
vival in the fourth century. His account 


of the life was illustrated by numerous 
quotations from the autobiography and 
the ᾿Αντιοχικός, showing the character 
of the man and the nature of the educa- 
tion which he imparted. 

The Bishop of Durham and Pro- 
fessors Duff and Cruickshank contri- 
buted to the debate. 


The Report of the Third Summer 
School for the Reform of Latin Teach- 
ing may be had of Mr. W. L. Paine, 
26, Sydenham Road, Croydon. It 
contains, amongst other things, lectures 
on the ‘Reform of Secondary Educa- 
tion,’ by Sir T. Clifford Allbutt and 
Mr. Fabian Ware, and a paper on 
‘The Direct Method,’ by Professor 
Archer and Mr. L. von Glehn. The 
last is an important contribution to 
the question of method. It offers both 
a definition and a criticism, and it 
deserves to be carefully considered by 
all teachers. 


CASTELL COLLEN FORT. 


CASTELL COLLEN Fort lies about a 
mile to the north-west of Llandrindod 
Its ramparts and fosse are well 


Wells. 


marked, and the site has long been 
known to antiquaries and even to 
visitors. Nothing, however, was known 
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of the history or nature of the fortress 
until two years ago when excavations 
were commenced. Work has been 
resumed there during the past summer, 
and—although very much remains half- 
done or not even attempted—it is now 
possible to make a few statements as to 
the occupation of the place. 

The fortress is strongly placed: its 
north-east side is guarded by the River 
Ithon, and the remaining faces by small 
tributary streams and by _ sloping 
ground. Its area was originally slightly 
more than six acres; but was subse- 
quently reduced to less than four by 
cutting off the whole retentura. Pro- 
fessor Haverfield, reviewing the military 
occupation of Wales, adduced evidence 
to show that Roman Garrisons in Wales 
were reduced or withdrawn, in certain 
cases, during the second century, per- 
haps under Hadrian or Antoninus. 
This may be the date of reduction of 
Castell Collen. 

The foundation of the fortress can 
be approximately dated. The coin list 
is a short one; but of some fourteen 
pieces, five are of Vespasian or Titus 
and three of these came from building 
trenches. Early pottery, too, has been 
found: some fragments of Shape 29 
(earlier than go A.D.), a fragment of 
Shape 78, and others of Shape 27 and 
of Shape 37 with ornament of an early 
character. The place was therefore 
occupied under the Flavian Emperors: 
possibly it owed its foundation directly 
or indirectly to Agricola. 

There is less evidence to show when 
the occupation ceased. The latest 
coins are one apiece of Severus, Geta 
and Caracalla, and—longo intervallo— 
of Carausius. The common pottery 
runs from the end of the first to the 
latter part of the third, or even into the 
fourth century ; but it is not yet certain 
that the occupation was in its later 
stage military. 

As yet the changes which must have 
taken place in this period of two 
centuries cannot be definitely stated. 
Part of a massive rampart-face of stone 
has been cleared and the greater part of 
one of the gates. It is possible that 


these were added some time after the 
occupation began — perhaps under 
Trajan; future excavation may produce 
definite evidence. 

Only three permanent buildings have 
been found: they lie along the south-west 
line of the Via Principalis. A Granary, 
strongly buttressed and furnished with 
ventilation slits, and with dwarf walls 
to support the floor, was found in an 
excellent state of preservation. It lies 
lengthways along the side of the Via 
Principalis just inside the North-West 
Gate. 

Next to the Granary are Principia, 
of normal type: the sacellum alone is 
noteworthy as having an inner line of 
walls, perhaps (as Professor Haverfield 
suggests) to form a ledge on which 
altars and so forth might beranged. A 
fragment of an imperial inscription, to 
was found near the doorway in 19gII. 

To the south-west of the Principia 
lies the Commandant’s House, a large 
and irregular building of ‘courtyard 
type’ which has certainly undergone 
extensive changes in the course of the 
occupation. 

The North-East Gate has been 
almost completely cleared: it has a 
central spina separating two entrance 
passages which are flanked by guard- 
chambers. 

The finds include some good pottery, 
notably seven ‘Castor’ cups found in 
IgII, a curious local (or at least British) 
imitation of the Samian Shape 29, and 
the greater part of a bowl (Shape 37) 
with transitional decoration in the 
manner of Germanus. 

Of metal objects, a leaden pound (?) 
weight, an ornamented bronze scabbard- 
chape, and a silver finger-ring engraved 
AMOR DVLCIS, may be noted. 

The work is carried out by a local 
commitee. It is hoped that the excava- 
tions may be continued next summer ; 
but financial support is much needed: 
contributions may be sent to the chair- 
man of the Excavation Committee, 
C. Venables Llewelyn, Esq., Llysdinam 
Hall, Newbridge-on- Wye, Radnorshire. 

HucH G. EveELyN-WHITE. 
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OBITUARY 


PROFESSOR ROBINSON ELLIS. 


THE death of Robinson Ellis has re- 
moved a great scholar from the world 
and a great figure from the life of 
Oxford. He was seventy-nine years 
old, and had for a long time been in 
frail health. It was twenty years since 
his election as Professor; thirty since 
his appointment as Reader in Latin; 
and probably all the Oxford Latinists 
of the present day are in different 
degrees his pupils. When the present 
writer was an undergraduate the two 
volumes of Ellis’s Catullus were the 
great models of high and severe learn- 
ing in the eyes of the average candidate 
for Honour Moderations; his [bis stood 
even higher, a thing more lifted above 
criticism and stationed in a more rare- 
fied atmosphere. 

The critical text of Catullus was pub- 
lished in 1867; the commentary eleven 
years later; the 1015 in 1881, when Ellis 
was forty-seven. He produced much 
work of very high quality afterwards : 
Avianus in 1887, Ortentius in 1888, the 
Noctes Manilianae in 1891, Velleius 
Paterculus in 1898, the Aetna in 1g01— 
a particularly skilful and accomplished 
performance—and the Appendix Ver- 
giliana and the Elegiae in Maecenatem 
as late as 1907. His work, as is natural 
in a man of learning, makes its im- 
pression partly by its sheer mass and 
variety; he roamed through the re- 
motest corners of Roman literature, 
and everywhere his knowledge was 
thorough and his touch sure. But if 
one had to select a single volume to 
illustrate his finest qualities that volume 
would probably be the edition of the 
Ibis. The Catullus, with all its erudi- 
tion, its delicate scholarship and its 
almost inspired emendations, contained 
one great critical flaw. Ellis had under- 
estimated the importance of the Oxford 
MS. which he had himself discovered, 
and a very inferior scholar, Baehrens, 
did not fail to drive the error home. 
But the edition of the Ibis is almost 
as good as such a book could be. The 
text was signally improved, and two or 


three of the best MSS. were discovered 
by the editor himself. The riddles of 
mythological and _ historical allusion 
which constitute the greater part of the 
poem provided just the most suitable 
material for Ellis’s enormous knowledge 
of recondite literature as well as for his 
curious ingenuity. 

Ellis cared, of course, for literature. 
He wrote well in English and beauti- 
fully in Latin. His metrical version 
of Catullus, though hardly successful, 
has in it a touch of real poetry. But 
as material to work upon he seems 
actually to have rather avoided great 
literature. He liked the rare rather 
than the good. His object was not the 
desire to elucidate a great writer, but 
rather the artist’s delight in working 
at difficult material. He liked fixing 
a reading, puzzling out a difficulty; 
whether the result was of much value 
or not did not seem to trouble him. 
There is something of the same indif- 
ference to practical results in his 
method of annotation. Unlike Munro 
or Wilamowitz, who always try either 
to solve their problem or to say nothing, 
Ellis enjoyed learning for its own sake. 
He would often write a long note which 
led to no definite result, provided it 
gave scope for real erudition and in- 
genuity. In the same spirit he was 
always impatient of those over-practical 
scholars who liked to base a text on the 
one best MS., rejecting as useless all 
the rest. An instinct told him they 
were wrong, and he always rejoiced 
when he discovered a good reading in 
a MS. of late date or low reputation. 

He was not characteristically a scien- 
tific scholar. He had no power of 
going straight to the heart of a subject 
by a bold hypothesis which he then 
followed consistently. His arguments 
were often not very clear or effective. 
One felt in his work no great command- 
ing force of intellect. One felt only 
that he knew Latin wonderfully, under- 
stood it, and loved it; that his instinct 
was apt to be a safer guide than another 
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man’s well-documented reasoning. As 
Professor Phillimore has well said, Ellis 
was essentially an artist. 

Oxford is full of stories of his quaint 
sayings, his oddities, and his weak- 
nesses. That was the outer surface. 
But people who knew him well could 
feel beneath the surface a power of 
inspiration and a singleminded sim- 
plicity which amounted to greatness. 
He never questioned the high import- 
ance of classical scholarship; he was 
never shaken by any touch of worldli- 
ness or of mere practicality. I re- 
member his speaking of an emendation 
made by the present Bishop of Oxford 
in the text of Ovientius, and lamenting 
that ‘Gore had thrown himself away.’ 
He was quite sincere. He cared for 
the emendation of Orvientius more than 
for the management of any diocese. 
He was remarkably abstemious, almost 
ascetic, a little solitary. His answer 
to an invitation to dinner is justly 
famous: ‘No, my dear ——; it is not 


so much the food I mind; it is the 
company.’ He lived almost entirely 
for a particular kind of rare intellectual 
activity, and you came away from a 
conversation with him feeling that in- 
tellectual work, recognised or unrecog- 
nised, was the thing to live for. 

And he had his reward. Pupils will 
not forget his Latin Verse class. The 
physical languor, the weak, poring eyes, 
the slight lameness, the slow and 
tedious utterance with which he dic- 
tated his fair copies; and then the 
verses themselves, so elegant, so dash- 
ing and rakish, and so beautifully alive: 
verily guales Catullus vel Calvus. And 
there must be many men who will 
cherish throughout life the memory 
of Ellis’s kindness to them as under- 
graduates, a patient and absolutely 
simple friendliness which made its 
particular mark even in a University 
where friendliness between teacher and 
taught is a universal tradition. 

G. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


HORATIAN EXPOSITION; A RE- 
JOINDER. 


S1r,—When my Student’s Edition of the 
Odes of Horace, Books I-III., was published, 
you printed a lengthy review of it over the 
signature of Mr. T. E. Page. It was hostile, as 
of course it had its right to be : it was scornful 
as regards my views, but contained a kindly 
reference of a personal character; such matters 
would claim no special remark : it represented 
inaccurately certain things found in my book ; 
this I resented, but I said nothing, thinking it 
well to wait and see how my work impressed a 
few competent readers whom 1 knew it would 
interest. Three years have now passed, and I 
have grounds for stating that some of the leaven 
which I in particular have added to the lump of 
Horatian commentary is working-—slowly no 
doubt, but I am not impatient. I have not 
written either for money or kudos, but simply 
from interest in an important and surprisingly 
fruitful inquiry. 

I must ask you now to let me show how your 
review misrepresented me. When I read its 
paragraph beginning thus :—‘‘ The Donec gratus 
eram, which Munro sneeied at as ‘a neat 


enough mosaic,’ is now declared to be ‘little 
better than euphonious rubbish’ unless we con- 
nect it with Murena,” etc., 1 rubbed my eyes, 
because I knew I had written no such thing. 
Its ingenious implication that 1 must miss the 
beauty, and consider the ode as rubbish, is 
worthy of Mr. Skimpin himself (vzde The Trial 
Scene, Pickwick Papers). What I do say is 
that Munro came very close to condemning the 
ode as bad poetry, that, as generally construed, 
with an absurd ‘ Horace’ stuck above the odd- 
numbered verses, it zs little better than euphoni- 
ous rubbish, as Mr. Munro has shown, but that 
the right conclusion is not that the ode is bad, 
but that the eye of the critic is out of focus 
(p. 13). This is in the Introduction, and is an 
argument that Horace personally is not the 
spokesman, and is quite independent of any 
possible association with Murena. Your re- 
viewer should have done me the justice to 
recognise this; instead he turns to a note on 
the name Calais (p. 250) and incorporates into 
his condemnatory sentences other suggestions— 
expressly guarded by me as tentative only—and 
treats entirely different points as if they were 
necessarily connected, and as if I had so pre- 
sented them in argument. 

I fail to see what purpose criticism of this 
sort can serve. It conveys an incorrect im- 
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pression to the reader, and it certainly does 
not help the author. 

On the main argument of my book, I would 
ask if the school represented by your reviewer 
denies that Maecenas was for many years the 
chief counsellor of Augustus, that he lost this 
valued position and with it his power and 
influence in Rome, that Sallustius Crispus took 
his place, and that Augustus’s cause of com- 
plaint against Maecenas was an alleged betrayal 
of confidence in connexion with Murena’s con- 
spiracy : does it deny that Lucius Licinius Varro 
Murena existed, or was a prominent man, and 
brother of Maecenas’s wife and of Proculeius 
(also a close friend of Augustus and once his 
prospective son-in-law) ; that he (Murena) was a 
hunchback, or that he was a man maguae linguae 
who railed at Augustus in open Court, and 
afterwards conspired against his life, or that he 
was prosecuted by Tiberius, and was executed 
(presumably by strangulation): does it deny 
that Horace was an enthusiastic friend and 
supporter of Maecenas, and at the same time a 
man high in the esteem of Augustus, and en- 
listed by the latter in the service of restoring a 
purer life and better sorva/e in the State? If 
so, we know where we are as regards the value 
of such a school in the exposition of Horace’s 
poems. If not, some further questions are 
necessary. Admitting the aforesaid facts, which 
rest on unimpeachable authority, does this 
school contend that these facts are not reflected 
in Horace’s writings, and especially in Books 
I-III. of the Odes, where the dramatis personae 
will be found either by full name or by implicit 
indication? Will it say that neither the con- 
spiracy is alluded to there, nor the supposed 
betrayal of confidence (III. 2. 25), nor the ex- 
ecution (III. 24) nor the relegation of Maecenas 
to a chill exile from favour and to the reality οἱ 
a private life (III. 29)? If so, then it must be 
admitted by this school that these odes are the 
most wondrous repository of undesigned co- 
incidences extant in literature. The explanation 
of the problem that I uphold is much simpler, 
and not nearly so incredible. 

Your reviewer taunts me with ‘knowing all 
about’ Murena—meaning of course the opposite 
of what he says. I donot know all about him— 
I wish I did—but I do know something, because 
I have taken the trouble to read what his con- 
temporaries and their followers have written 
concerning him. That he was a hunchback, 
for instance; I know this because Suetonius 
has recorded the fact; and I know that the 
same author has mentioned that Augustus had 
a strong dislike for people of distorted figure 
because he regarded them and (with cause) as 
of evil omen ; and I also know (this time from 
Seneca) that Maecenas composed some bitter 
verses in which he accused someone of having 
clapped the hunchback’s hump on to him 
(Maecenas) and of leaving him in the possession 
of life indeed, but only a life of agony ; and I 
also know that Horace addressed an ode to 
Maecenas beginning ‘ Cur me querelis exanimas 
tuis’ etc., and considering the hunchback’s 
crime, and the accusation and condemnation it 
brought upon Maecenas, and the state it reduced 
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him to (Seneca again) I do not think one can 
be fairly accused of getting into ‘quagmires’ or 
of being ‘lured to ruin’ by following ‘ brilliant 
and erratic genius ’ (which at times has such a 
striking resemblance to common-sense) if one 
suspects associations here. 

But one word more, and I have done. It js 
in reply to almost the sole shred of argument 
used in your review: ‘That Horace,’ says your 
contributor, ‘ should have issued a work, which 
from beginning to end teems with recognizable 
allusions to events which both Augustus and 
Maecenas must have desired to see overwhelmed 
in oblivion, passes the measure of reasonable 
belief.’ Does it? Even granting the premises, 
does the conclusion follow in the circumstances 
of this particular case? Surely not; one wish 
may be powerful enough io override another, 
and your reviewer overlooks a most important 
point, the pivot on which the whole argument 
will be found to turn, if anyone will study the 
question with a candid mind. He expresses 
admirably the trenchant irony of the situation 
(( § 32, Introd.) and the need for the ezroneia 
of the language used, but he does not do me 
the honour of hinting that my book contains an 
answer to his contention, and he ignores the 
strange fact of the host of seeming allusions, 
which are not allusions but only unparalleled 
accidents, ready to be fitted to the occasion, as 
Seneca shows that Maecenas did fit them. I 
cheerfully grant that Augustus and also Mae- 
cenas would have desired these events to be 
buried in oblivion, and I grant that Horace’s 
Monumentum—in which they are alluded to 
passim without the possibility of mistake by 
anyone who will study the extant sources of 
knowledge of them—would never have been 
compiled in its present form, if the s¢atus quo, 
which existed before those fatal events, had 
been preserved. But it was not; they had 
consequences which Maecenas who was dis- 
astrously affected wished beyond all things to 
annul, and this wish was stronger than the 
desire for oblivion. It led to a project in 
which Horace may be found lending willingly 
his aid, while Propertius declines to follow his 
example. However dangerous and distressing 
it was to mention the facts, they had to be 
indicated, if the sympathiser with the fallen 
statesman was to take up his pen at all. He 
risked the ‘dulce periculum,’ warned off the 
profane crowd, which jostles with shoulders 
dense to hear of fallen potentates and the mis- 
fortunes of the great, and sang songs for con- 
solation, if they could not win a reprieve. He 
spoke with sufficient tact to ensure that his 
book should be taken in good part by the 
emperor, but I do not doubt that its allusions 
were perfectly well understood in Rome by the 
interested classes, and that their present 
obscurity did not envelope them until time had 
passed, and they were annotated for educational 
purposes by our intelligent friends whom we 
know as the scholiasts, to whose labours no 
one except the great Bentley seemed to the late 
Dr. Wickham to have made any considerable 
independent addition. If abiding by the 
scholiasts is not in this connexion tantamount to 
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wallowing in and refusing to quit a quagmire 
that is gross and palpable, then I am not,—SiIR, 


Yours most respectfully, 
E. R. GARNSEY. 


Authors’ Club, 
2, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


In Classical Review, Jun. 1913, p. 127, legun- 
tur verba e libro de Horis haec: ‘ Primum 
... triumphum egit gallicum . . . sequentem 
alexandrinum ex victone catogue ptolemeo rege. 
... Qui ediderunt pro victone catoque pro- 
posuerunt victo catoneque. Nonne legendum 
est: ex victo necatoque ? 

Vale, 


F. H. W. SwIJD. 
Amersfoort. 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


GREEK AND LATIN IN A YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY. 


Nearly two years ago, when I sent you a few 
lines of local news (C. 2. xxvi. 33, 34), you asked 
me for further notes on the fortunes of classical 
study in these regions. In order to save space, 
I respond in letter-form. 

The University of Leeds, as distinguished 
from the Yorkshire College of Science, is only 
nine years old, and any interest it may have is 
solely that of youth. It is a mere child of 
yesterday when compared with ancient founda- 
tions, and (needless to say) it has not yet come 
into its kingdom. One is tempted, sometimes, 
to take a humorous view of it and to recall cer- 
tain observations of Bishop Thirlwall’s upon the 
tender age of nine. Writing long before recent 
Cretan discovery had focussed attention upon 
the passage and withdrawn it somewhat from 
the realms of the fabulous, Thirlwall once 
discussed the words ἐννέωρος βασίλευε in 
Odyssey xix. 179, and wondered whether it was 
possible to attach a meaning to ἐννέωρος that 
would represent Minos as beginning his reign 
when nine years old—a thing, he adds, even 
more strange than the passion of Dante for 
Beatrice at the same age.! 

The same humorous view will, I hope, not be 
far from my mind when I venture, at your re- 
quest, to touch upon a particular branch of the 
University’s work, the classical branch. There 
is a good story in Bryce’s American Common- 
wealth of anewly-founded seat of learning which 
the author found somewhere in the Far West. 
‘The head of the institution was,’ says Mr. 
Bryce, ‘an active sanguine man, and in dilating 
on his plans frequently referred to “the Faculty” 
as doing this or contemplating that. At last I 
asked of how many professors the Faculty at 


1 Why, it may be asked in passing, should 
Plato’s interpretation of the Homeric line, in 
Laws 6248, be so lightly brushed aside by the 
commentators and translators? 


present consisted. “Well,” he answered, “just 
at present the Faculty is below its full strength, 
but it will soon be more numerous.” ‘And at 
present?” I inquired. “ At present it consists of 
Mrs. Johnson and myself.”’ I do not wish to 
push the parallel too far. But, as a matter of 
fact, the classical teachers in the University of 
Leeds nine years ago numbered just two: to be 
precise, Professor Connal and myself. Now 
they number four. That increase is, itself, a 
great gain. What other signs are there of pro- 
gress? 

In 1904 there was no Honours School of 
Classics here. During the last six years twenty- 
three students (twenty-one men and two women) 
have graduated with Classical Honours. The 
Honours course is not purely literary, but in- 
cludes the systematic study of Ancient History 
and Ancient Philosophy, under the guidance of 
Professor A. J. Grant and Professor C. M. 
Gillespie. Some attention is also given to the 
elements of Classical Archaeology. Greek and 
Latin Verse Composition is optional: it is taken 
from time to time, and with good results. Some 
of the candidates for honours have read widely 
in classical literature. In Greek, Homer and 
Plato are the favourite authors, and a recent 
graduate had (after little more than three years’ 
study of Greek) read the whole of the Odyssey, 
most of the //iad, and fourteen dialogues of 
Plato, including all the longer ones except the 
Laws. Two of our best honoursmen have come 
to the University, with Leeds City Scholarships, 
from a large municipal school in which a good 
deal of Latin is taught but no Greek. As they 
were clearly youths of unusual ability, the Uni- 
versity provided special help in Greek in order 
to enable them to enter on the full Honours 
course with the least possible delay. They com- 
pleted the course with distinction; but, given an 
earlier start, the results would have been better 
still. It is much to be desired that, in secondary 
schools of every kind, senior boys should be 
enabled (by a system of transfer, if in no other 
way) to pursue those studies for which they 
show a decided bent. It is no less reasonable 
that pupils who have a special aptitude ‘or 
Latin should be allowed, if they wish, to begin 
Greek than that ‘pupils who have a special 
aptitude for one natural science should be 
allowed to begin another. The development of 
individual faculty might cost the nation some- 
thing, but it would ‘pay’ abundantly in the 
end. One temporary difficulty in our northern 
municipal schools is that the teachers who take 
Latin often know no Greek. The Classical 
Honours courses, modest though they are, in the 
new universities should do something to set this 
right. Leeds graduates are, in fact, already 
beginning to send us pupils whom they have 
themselves trained in Greek as well as Latin. 

The dissertation required from candidates 
for the M.A. degree in Classics tends to en- 
courage methodical reading among our better 
students after they have left us. Duringa recent 
year the subjects offered by the three applicants 
were : (1) The Paeans of Pindar ; (2) a Study of 
Mimnermus, with English verse-translations ; 
(3) some points in which recent Cretan dis- 
covery throws light upon the Homeric poems. 
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Study of a more advanced kind is being <at- 
tempted by two of our earliest graduates in 
honours. One is working at the Platonic 
Epistles ; the other, at Clement of Alexandria’s 
Address to the Greeks.1 Both agree, 1 feel sure, 
with me that for the due execution of their 
undertakings they need to know all Plato’s 
dialogues intimately, and that this will be one 
of the best results they can possibly achieve. 

In the courses for the Ordinary Degree, the 
standard of the classical work has steadily risen 
without any fall in the number of students. In 
1904, there were in the Latin classes 27 students 
who had not already matriculated and 78 who 
had. Now, there are no Latin students who 
have not already matriculated and 128 who 
have. All the Latin students, therefore, are 
pursuing degree courses ; none are preparing for 
admission to the University. Thanks to the 
human interest and stimulating power which the 
subject has in Professor Connal’s hands, Latin 
has always been popular in the University and 
in the Yorkshire College which preceded it. 
But the present position of Latin in the degree 
syllabus has not been secured without a struggle. 
The teachers who organise the Pass Degree 
courses in a new university show little disposi- 
tion to regard any subject as fundamental. One 
cannot altogether wonder. The champions of 
the more modern studies, men whose strong 
‘ndividuality often appears in the fact that they 
have taken up these too long neglected studies 
after a training of a more traditional kind, feel 
that their hour has come and that they must 


strike a blow against prescription, privilege, 
ascendancy, monopoly. The defender of the 
ancient classics will do his best to enter into 
their feelings, while firmly maintaining his own 


ground. Here in Leeds, soon after the Univer- 
sity was founded, we claimed what we thought 
a most modest place for Latin and Greek in the 
Pass Degree curriculum. Our chief opponent 
was a colleague of unusual ability and devotion, 
who has just resigned his post, a weighty inter- 
preter of English literature, whose career excites 
the deepest respect among all who have followed 
it in Leeds and elsewhere. Backed by the 
legions of Technology, our colleague conducted 
a menacing campaign. But, though the fortunes 
of the contest wavered, victory rested with us in 
the end. We obtained all we asked; and the 
settlement then reached has not since been 
challenged. I do not think it will be challenged 
in our time. If it is, we are prepared not only 
to defend what is ours already, but to press for 
a still fuller recognition of the claims of ancient 


1 Since writing the above,I have heard with 
pleasure that this old student’s unpublished 
translation of Clement’s Address has been 
selected, after careful examination, for inclusion 
in the Loeb Classical Library. The choice 
seems to mea wise one. I know the transla- 
tion, and I know that the translator has for some 
years devoted himself unsparingly to the study 
of the Protrepticus, in the hope of producing 
ultimately a complete modern edition which 
will appeal to the thinker as well as the scholar. 
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culture to be regarded as a valuable element in 
a modern general education. 

The University is taking an active part in 
the excavation of Roman sites in Yorkshire, 
During the summer months of the present year 
the field of work has been the hamlet of Slack, 
near Huddersfield, where there are extensive 
remains of a Roman fort, commonly supposed 
to be identical with the Cambodunum of the 
Itinerary. After this site has been thoroughly 
explored according to the most approved modern 
methods, it is hoped diligently to collect and 
collate underground evidence of the Roman 
occupation elsewhere in Yorkshire, é.g. at Ilkley 
and Bainbridge. The work at Slack has been 
under the supervision of Mr. P. W. Dodd, who 
has had the advice and help of Mr. A. M. 
Woodward. This season’s results were seen by 
Mr. F. A. Bruton, who will no doubt give some 
account of them inthe Year's Workin Classical 
Studies,and by Professor R. C. Bosanquet, who 
expressed the view that the work was well 
worth doing and was being well done. The task 
has been undertaken in conjunction with the 
Yorkshire Archaeological Society. This Society 
held its Jubilee Dinner at York just a week ago 
(October 23). One could not help feeling how 
painfully young the University and. the Society 
alike are when compared with the city in which 
we were met—that city of ancient renown and 
never-fading beauty. In the York Museum 
there are two pious tablets bearing Greek 
inscriptions, Greek inscriptions being, as we all 
know, very rarely found in Great Britain. The 
dedicator was a certain Demetrius the Scribe; 
and the interesting thing is that he is probably 
identical [Archaeological Journal xxxix. 23 ff. ; 
Hermes x\vi. 156 ff.| with the learned and far- 
travelled Demetrius of Tarsus, who takes part 
in one of Plutarch’s dialogues and who may, for 
all we know, have written the extant treatise 
περὶ Ἑ ρμηνείας. Not more than a generation, 
therefore, after the time of St. Paul of Tarsus, 
this Demetrius would be living in York. He 
would, in fact, be a pretty close contemporary 
of St. Paul’s young friend Tychicus. The learned 
tell us that the modern ‘ Tyke’ derives his name 
from Tychicus. I do not know whether this 
is so, but the exemplary character borne by 
Tychicus in the New Testament lends some 
colour to the suggestion. At the informal 
dinners of the Tykes’ Antiquarian Club I have 
never seen anything, whether edibles or mental 
pabulum, in the shape of interesting finds 
brought there for inspection and comment, re- 
moved from the table save by the rightful owner. 
How different the picture painted, as early as 
the Homeric age, of the modern Welshman and 
his proverbial failings: ἀλλά μ’ ἀνήρπαξαν 
Τάφιοι Anioropes ἄνδρες (Odyss. xv. 427)! 

A plan of the ground excavated at Slack will be 
exhibited in our new Classical and History Work- 
room at the University. This room is furnished 
with books and journals for the use of advanced 
students. It also contains a certain number of 
plans and models, coins and casts, vases and 
reliefs: things which may form the nucleus of a 
future Museum of Classical Archaeology. A 
welcome gift has been promised for our present 
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room by a Leeds citizen, Mr. E. Kitson Clark. 
It is a model, showing how Caesar’s bridge over 
the Rhine may have been constructed (C. A. 
xxii. 144-147: cp. H. Stuart Jones, Companion 
to Roman History, pp. 82, 83). Mr. Kitson 
Clark is an engineer who has not forgotten his 
classics. Less than a week ago I met, in a 
neighbouring town, another engineer—an old 
pupil whom 1 had not seen for many years. He 
is prospering, and takes quite a utilitarian view 
of things. It was encouraging to find that he 
still thinks a classical training the best of all, 
even for an engineer: provided always, as he 
added, that you keep up your mathematics. He 
had himself been fortunate enough to be trained 
in both classics and mathematics at the Man- 
chester Grammar School. I may here add that 
the proposed Leeds and District Branch of the 
Classical Association will help to consolidate 
our local forces and to enlist many hitherto un- 
discovered friends of the classics. It would be 
regarded as a favour if readers of this letter 
would communicate to me, as Local Corre- 
spondent of the Association, any addresses to 
which preliminary circulars may usefully be 
sent. 

In estimating the future of any cause, it is wise 
to turn one’s gaze upon its younger advocates 
and exponents. My own experience, in Leeds 
and in Wales, convinces me that Greek and 
Latin will not decline through any lack of ability 
or zeal on the part of our younger colleagues. 
Nor can I admit that classical literature is 
taught with less attractiveness by those whose 
respect for concrete fact has been quickened 
by archaeological study. On the contrary, a 
training at the British Schools in Athens and 
Rome is clearly one of the most valuable quali- 
fications a classical teacher can possess. Nor, 
again, do I find that in schools, any more than 
in universities, the classical teachers of to-day 
are wanting in gifts or in missionary enterprise. 
Not to go farther afield, the Leeds Grammar 
School and the Leeds Girls’ High School have 
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on their staffs men and women who can make 
classical literature and classical art subjects of 
living interest within and without the school 
walls. 

In conclusion, I would mention that some 
local branches of the Workers’ Educational 
Association have shown considerable interest in 
the excavations at Slack, and have both visited 
the site and asked for explanatory lectures 
during the winter. The Association itself held 
its annual meetings in Leeds on October 17 
and 18, and the great possibilities of the move- 
ment must have struck even the most careless 
observer. It was a pleasure to reflect that some 
of our best graduates in classics have been sons 
of men earning a weekly wage, and to hope that 
they may not be entirely lost to the ranks in which 
they were born, but may do something, by means 
of daily intercourse and reading circles and 
tutorial classes, to spread among their friends 
and neighbours a knowledge of those literatures 
and civilisations which have taken so strong a 
hold upon themselves. Anybody that helps to 
impart, in however small a degree, a sense of 
historical vista to the ruling masses deserves 
well of his country. One seems to have heard 
that early in his life Mr. Thomas Burt read 
Gibbon’s Aoman Empire, and one feels that this 
is the kind of solid reading to weight with good 
political ballast aman whom nature has marked 
out to be a leader in the working-house of 
thought. The history of all great peoples should 
inspire the true student (whether he be found in 
cottage or in mansion) with patience, and with 
hope as well. With patience, infinite patience, 
when he remembers the ups and downs of 
humanity and the slow attainment of all endur- 
ing welfare ; with hope, inextinguishable hope, 
when he thinks of the heights to which men and 
nations, starting from a lower vantage-ground 
than our own, have before now risen. 

W. RuHys ROBERTS. 
Leeds, 
October 30, 1913. 


*.* Excerpts and Extracts from Periodicals and Collections are not included in these Lists unless 
stated to be separately published. 
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I.—GENERAL INDEX. 


A. 


Acts of the Apostles, Norden’s thecry of their 
composition criticised, 199), f. 

Aelius Aristides, emended, 92 

Aeschines of Sphettos, Dittmar’s reconstruction 
of the outlines of his principal dialogues, 26g f. 

Aeschylus, Septem, 745 ff., note on, 162 f. 

Agar (T. L.), notice of Allen’s Homeri Opera, 33 f. 

ἀγωνία (agony), 194 

ἀκίνητος yap ἀμείνων, 246 ἴ. 

Allbutt (Sir Clifford), notice of Heiberg’s Pauli 
Aeginetae Libri Tertii Interpretatio Latina antiqua, 
207 f. 

Allen (T. W.), Homerica II.; additions to the Epic 
Cycle, 189 ff. 

Allen’s Homeri Opera, noticed, 33 f. 

Annual of the British School at Athens, noticed, 
210b, f. 

Apollo, his glorification predominant motive of 
the Aeneid, 17 ff. 

Apoxyomenos of Lysippus, the, 56 

Appleton (R. B.), notice of Garrod’s Oxford Book of 

Latin Verse, 213 
on Xenophon apud Stobaeum (Florilegium 
Ixxxviii. 14), 226 f. 

Aristophanes, Birds, 1. 43, ‘a Hellenic-Assyrian 
rite,’ go f. 

Aristotle, notes on: 

Hist. An, (4. 8, 5330 17), 163a 

Meteorology (certain MSS. of), 249 ff. 

Nicom. Eth, (meaning of λόγος in certain pas- 
sages of), 113 ff. 

Poetics (i. viii), 7 ff., (xx.), 217 ff. ; (§ 15), 220 ff. 

Armitage (N.C.), Latin verse rendering of Cowper’s 
‘ Boadicea,’ 110 

Arsenius, note on corrections in, 130 f. 

Asconius, the St. Gall MS. of, 38 

Augustus Apollo, 15 f. 


B. 


Babbitt’s New Laocoon, noticed, 70a. 
baby-language, 2b, 


Bagge (Lilian Mary), notice of Meillet’s Introduc- 


tion ἃ VEtude comparative des langues indo-euro- 
péennes, 66b f. 

Bailey (C.), notice of Mussehl’s De Lucretiani Libri 
Primi Condicione ac Retvactatione, 143 ff. 


Bell (H. I.), notice of Les Epistratiges, 35 


notice of (1) Fitzler’s Steinbriche und Bergwerke 
im ptolemdischen und romischen Agypten,; 
(2) Lesquier’s Les Institutions militaires de 
l’Egypte sous les Lagides, 234 f. 


Belzner’s Homerische Probleme II.; ‘die Komposi- 
tion der Odyssee,’ noticed, 107 

Bevan’s The Seven Against Thebes of Aeschylus, 
noticed, 277 

Book of Hours, a sixteenth-century printed, con- 
taining pictures of Caesar’s triumphs, with 
notes, 126 ff. 

Books RECEIVED, 39 f., 71 f,, 111 f., 152, 183 f., 
216, 248, 291 f. 

Bonhoffer’s Epiktet und das Neue Testament, noticed, 
278b 

Botsford’s History of the Ancient World, noticed, 244 

Bradley’s Malta and the Mediterranean Race, noticed, 
208 f. 

‘ Breves breviantes,’ 2384 

Broadbent (C. H.), note on the poetical use of the 
gerundive, 52), f. 

Brodribb (C.W.), note on Manilius II. (189-191), 93 

bronze bowls from Nimroud, 2734 

Brooks (F.), note on Xenophon, Ath, Pol. II. 12, 
163) 

Brummer’s Vitae Virgilianae, noticed, 180a 

Bucolici Graeci, notes on (11.), 1 ff.; (111.), 73 ff. 

Buck (Carl D.), Hidden Quantities Again, 122 ff. 

Buckland’s Elementary Principles of the Roman 
Private Law, noticed, 239 f. 

Buecheler’s Petronti Satuvac et Liber Priapeorum, 
noticed, 142 f. 

Bulle’s Der schine Mensch : Altertum, noticed, 55 f. 

Burgh’s (W. G. de), The Legacy of Greece and Rome, 
noticed, 169) 

Butler (H. E.), notice of Purser’s Apulei Psyche et 

Cupido (Riccardi Press Books), 282a 
notice of Norden’s Apulejus von Madaura und 
das romische Privatrecht, 282b, f. 


C. (6. L.), notice of Haverfield’s Romanisation of 
Roman Britain and Ancient History at Oxford, 
102 f. 
notice of Stout's Governors of Moesia, 108), f. 
Caesar de Bell. Gall., two notes on, 1310. 
some notes on Caesar’s Triumphs occurring 
in sixteenth-century printed Hovae, 126 ff. 
Calder (W. M.), A Roman Imperial Domain, 9 ff. 
Corrigenda et Addenda, 11 f. 
Two Emendations, 92 
Calderon (George), on Slavonic elements in Greek 
religion, 79 ff. 
Callimachus, Ep. 59 (Wilamowitz), note on, οἱ f. 
the new fragments, notes on, 120 ἔ, 
Casson (S)., The Dispersal Legend, 153 ff. 
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Cercidas, notes on, 2644 
Chremonidean War, date of, 271 
Church (Alfred), note on ‘Italus’’ and ‘ Romanus,’ 


25 
Cicero’s Letters to Atticus, with an English trans- 
ΟΝ, (Loeb Classical Library), noticed, 
φιτῦ f. 
influence upon European culture, 139 f. 
prose-cadences, 281, f. 
Clark (Albert C.), ‘ Poggio and Asconius,’ 38 
notice of Zielinski’s Cicero im Wandel der 
Jahrhunderte, 139 f. 
notice of Stangl’s Ciceronis Ovationum Schol- 
iastae, 169 f. 
Clark (R. T.), note on Petronius Carmina 
Minora, f. 
Varia Latina, 260 f. 
Clarke (W. K. Lowther), notice of Norden’s 
Agnostos Theos, 199 f. 
notice of Lake’s Afostolic Fathers (Loeb 
Classical Library), 200 f. 
notice of Perdelwitz’s Die Mysterienreligion und 
das Problem des I. Petrusbriefes, 278 
notice of Bonhdoffer’s Epiktet und das Neue 
Testament, 278b 
Classical Association, a new, in Australia, για: 
at Newcastle, 1ogb, 284 
Bombay branch of the, 109a 
Columella, Corbie MS. of, 108 
Companion to Latin Studies, noticed, 282 
conjectures (D. A. Slater), 158 ff. 
Conradt’s Die metrische und rhythmische Komposition 
der Komidien des Aristophanes, noticed, 211 
Cooke (Harold P.), notices of (i.) Paine and Main- 
waring’s Primus Annus ; (ii.) Paine, Mainwaring, 
and Miss E. Ryle’s Decem Fabulae, 32 f. 
Cope’s Frogs of Aristophanes, noticed, 178) 
Cornford (F. M.), the so-called Kommos in Greek 
Tragedy, 41 ff. 
Cornwall (E. W.), note on Aen. vi. (567-569), 229 f. 
note on ‘ per’ denoting manner in which time 
is spent, 230) 
CoRRESPONDENCE, 148 ff., 215 f., 287 ff. 
Corrigenda et addenda (W. M. Calder), 11 f. 
Cowper’s Boadicea, Latin verse, rendering of, 110 


D. 


Dahnhardt’s Natursagen, noticed, 69 

dative with passive verb. 24a (n. 

Davies (Gilbert A.), note on Callimachus, Ep. 59 
(Wilamowitz), gr f. 

Decker’s Juvenalis declamans, noticed, 205 ff. 

Delbrick’s Antike Portrats, noticed, 2458, f. 

μετ Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, noticed, 
195 ff. 

Die griechische und lateinische Literatur und Sprache, 
noticed, 176) 

Die Fragmente der Vorsakyvatiker, noticed, 
236 f. 

Dionysus Pseudanor, 192 

Dittmar’s Aischines von fe noticed, 260 f. 

Dobson (J. F.), notice of Krohn’s Vitruzii de Archi- 
tectuva Libri Decem, τοῦ, f. 

doctors as venefici, 54b 

Dodd (P. W.), The Tactics at Salamis: A Sugges- 
tion, 117 ff. 

Drerup’s Das finfte Buch der Ilias, noticed, 23 ff. 

Drever’s Greek Education, noticed, 168) 

dropped consonants in Plautus, 238) 

Duff (J. Wight), notice of Pichon’s Les Sources de 
Lucain, 25 ff. 


E. 


Earle (the late Professor), Classica Papers of, 
noticed, 2o1 f. 
Early Attic Sculpture, foreign influences in, 196 f. 
Edert’s Hercules Furens and Hercules Oetacus of 
Seneca, noticed, 31 f. 
Edmonds (J. M.), some notes on the Bucolici Graeci ; 
Edwards’ Livy, I., noticed, 246 
emendations (W. M. Calder), 92 
enclitics at the caesura, note on, 520 
ésse (‘to eat’), 227 f. 
Epistratéges, Les, noticed, 35 
Euripides, Hecuba, 11. 898-gor, note on, 51 
Evelyn-Whyte (C. H. and M. G.), some classical 
notes (Caesar’s Triumphs) occurring in an 
early sixteenth-century printed Hovae ad 
usum Sarum, 126 ff. 
(H. oh excavations at Castell Collen Fort, 
2841. 


- 


Fairclough (H. Rushton), note on Quod... con- 
tudevit (Horace, Carm. iv. 3, 8), 227 f. 

Farnell (Lewis R.), note on Aristophanes, Birds, 
1. 43: ‘a Hellenic-Assyrian rite,’ go f. 

Farquharson’s De Motu Animalium; De Incessu 
Animalium, noticed, 283 f, 

female dress, why worn by vegetation-god and his 
priests, 192 

Ferguson (W. S), notice of Tarn’s Antigonus 
Gonatas, 271 f. 

fertility-rites, Slavonic, 79 ff. 

Fisher (C. D.), notice of Pitman’s Cornelit Taciti 
Annalium, 213 f. 

Fitzler’s Steinbriiche und Bergwerke im ptolemdischen 
und vémischen Agypten, noticed, 234 f. 

Fobes (F. H.), a preliminary study of certain MSS, 
of Aristotle’s Meteorology, 249 ff. 

Fowler (W. Warde). Passing under the Yoke, 48 ff. 

Virgil, Priest of Apollo ?, 85 ff. 
notice of Storr-Best’s Varvo on Farming, 105 f. 
Fries’ Studien zur Odyssee, noticed, 181 


G. 


G., American School Editions; notices of Moore's 
Tac. Hist. i., 2; Shorey and Laing’s Hor. Odes 
and Epodes ; Riess’ Cicero's Letters, 35 f. 

Gardner (E. A.), notice of Richardson’s History of 

Greek Sculpture, 68 
notice of Dickins’ Catalogue of the Acropolis 
Museum, 195 ff. 
Gardner (P.), notice of Bulle’s Der schéne Mensch : 
Altertum, 55 ff. 
notice of Poulsen’s Der Orient und die frith- 
gviechische Kunst, 272 f. 
notice of Schrader’s Archaic Marbles of the 
Athenian Acropolis, 273 f. ; 
Garrod (H. W.), ‘ Asconius, Statius, Poggio, Poli- 
tian, and Pithou,’ 88 ff. (a reply to Clark, 
C. R., xxvii. 38, and Postgate, ib. 53 f.) 
notice of Housman’s Manilius, Book 11., 135 ff. 
‘ Statius, Poggio, and Politian,’ 263 f. 
Garrod’s Manili Astronomicon, Liber II., noticed, 
f. 


60 f. 
Oxford Book of Latin Verse, noticed, 213 
Gaselee (S.), notice of Phillimore and Conybeare’s 
Philostvatus, 57 f. 
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Gaselee (S.), notice of Buecheler’s Petronii Saturae 
et Liber Priapeorum, 142 f. 
notice of Wolff's Greek Romances in Elizabethan 
Prose Fiction, 175 
Geikie’s The Love of Nature among the Romans, 
noticed, 99 ff. 
Genner (E.), notice of A Companion to Latin Studies, 
282 
gerundive, poetical use of the, 525, f. 
Godley (A. D.), notice of Edert’s Hercules Furens and 
Hercules Oetaeus of Seneca, 31 f. 
notice of Hardie’s Silvulae Academicae, 67 f. 
notice of Michaut’s Histoive de la Comédie 
Romaine, 172 f. 
notice of Postgate’s Sermo Latinus, 214), f. 
Goodell (Thomas D.), notice of Williams’ Aristox- 
enian Theory of Musical Rhythm, 34 f. 
Goodrich (W. J.), note on Euripides’ Hecuba (11. 898- 
gor), 51 
Graeco-Roman Egypt, publications on, 35, 234 f. 
grammatical terminology, movement for the reform 
of, 28 ff. 
Granger (Frank), Science in the Greek Universities, 
167 ff. 
graves at Mochlos, peculiar feature of, 233) 
Greek proverb, note on a, 514, f. 
Greek Universities, science in, 167 ff. 
Green (A. J. B.), notice of Sieglin’s Quellen und 
forschungen zuv Alten Geschichte und Geogra- 
phie (Heft 25), 148 
notice of Botsford’s History of the Ancient 
World, 244 
notice of Meyer’s Histoive de l’ Antiquité, 244 f. 
Greene (Herbert W.), note on a Greek Proverb, 
5b, f. 
note on ὁ μετεωρύόθηρος, 1940 


H. (F.), note on Portus Itius, 258 ff. 

H. (5... notice of Storr’s Sophocles, with an English 
translation, 106f, 

Haines (C. R.). notice of Schenkl’s Marci Antonini 
in semet ipsum, 279), f. 

Halliday (W. B.), note on Aeschylus, Septem (745 
it.), toe. 

Hamilton’s (Miss) Greek Legends, noticed, 69 6 

Hardie (W. R.), note on Quint. I. vii. (29), 164f. 

Hardie’s Silvulae Academicae, noticed, 67 

Hardy (E. G.), three questions as to Livius Drusus, 
261 ff. 

Harrison (E.), note on Messrs. Evelyn-White’s 
transcript from a Book of Hours (Ὁ, R. pp, 126- 
12g), 163) 

Harrison's (Miss), Themis: a study of the Social 
Origins of Greek Religion, noticed, 132 ff. 

Harry's Studies in Sophocles, noticed, 202 

Haverfield’s omantsation of Roman Britain and 
Ancient History at Oxford, noticed, 102 f. 

Hector, the dragging of, 45ff. 

Hedén’s Homerischz Gotterstudien, noticed, 95 ), f. 

Heiberg’s Pauli Aeginetae Libri Tertii Interpretatio 
Latina antiqua, noticed, 207 f. 

Heidrich'’s Claudius Rutilius Namatianus, noticed, 
14rf. 

Henry (R. M.), notice of Sonnenschein’s A New 
Latin Grammar, 61 ff. 

Heraeus’s Petronii Satuvae et Liber Priapeorum, 
noticed, 142 f. 

Hermann’s Griechische Forschungen 1., noticed, 176 

Herodotus, further notes on (H. Richards), 157 f. 
(see vol. xix. 290-295 and 340-346—Notes om 
Xenophon and Others, 207-235) 

hidden quantities, 84, 122 ff., 160 ff. 


Hill (G. F.), notices of Wissowa and Kroll’s Pauly’s 
Real-Encyclopddie; fourteenth half-volume, 68), f., 
fifteenth half-volume, 209 f. 

Hirst (G. M.), note on Horace, Odes, I., vi. (1, 2), 
24 

Homerica; additions to fragments of the Epic 
Cycle (T. W. Allen), 189 ff. 

Horace in German secondary schools, 242 f. 

notes on, Carm. I. vi. (1 sq.), 24; IV. iii. (8), 
227; x. (2), 194, 265 
Housman’s Manilius, Book 11., noticed, 135 ff. 
How (W. he notice of Sihler’s C. Julius Caesar, 
170 f. 
reply to Dodd’s suggestion (Ὁ. R. xxvii. 117 ff.) 
on the tactics at Salamis, 255 f. 
notice of Schott and Rosenberg’s Cdsar’s 
Feldziige in Gallien und Britannien, 281 

How and Wells’ A Commentary on Herodotus, 
noticed, 279 

Hunt (A. 8.), notice of Mitteis and Wilckens' 

Grundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
165 ff. 

notice of Kornemann and Meyers’ Griechische 
Papyvi zu Giessen, 178), f. 

Huschke’s Jurisprudentiae Ante-Justinianae Reliquiae, 
noticed, 63 f. 

Hutchinson (W. M. L.), notice of Harrison’s Themis, 
A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Keligion, 
132}. 

Hutchinson’s Sunset of the Heroes, noticed, 69b 

Hyamson’s Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collatio, 

noticed, 274 ff. 


Inscriptions from Laodiceia Combusta, 9 f., 124 
Anatolian, with corrections and additions, 
syntax in Greek, 176 

Iota adscriptum in inscriptions of Imperial period, 
12b 

Iphigenia in Taurica, notes on (from unpublished 
papers of A. W. Verrall), 225 f. 

Iphigenia in Tauris, the, performed at Sheffield, 


371. 

Isidore of Seville, 148 

Italus’ and ‘ Romanus,’ note on, 25 (see vol. xxvi. 
5 ff.) 


j. 


J. (J.), notice of Vollmer’s Poetae Latini Minores, 


179 

Jackson (J.), notice of Winstedt’s Ciceroad Atticum, 
ἅτ, 

Jackson (8. E.), notice of Lindsay’s Isidori Hispalensis 
Episcop: Etymologiarum, 243 f. 

Janell’s Nicodemus Frischlinus, noticed, 180 ὁ 

Jones (H. Stuart), notice of Spratt’s Thucydides, 
Book IV., 173 f. 

Jones (W. H. 8.), note on the vague use of θεός, 
252 ff. 

Josephus, an emendation in, 264 ὃ 

Juraiuranda et personae Menandreae, 52 

Juvenal as rhetorician, 205 ff. 


K. 


Karsten’s Commenti Donatiani Scholia, noticed, 


1o1 f. 
Keene (C. H.), notice of Karsten’s Commenti 


Donatiani Scholia, 101 f. 
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Keene (C. H.), notice of Heidrich'’s Claudius Rutilius 
Namatianus, 141 f. ; 
notice of Vollmer’s Q. Hovati Flacci Carmina, 
212 
Kennedy's Plutus of Aristophanes, noticed, 178 
Kipling’s ‘ When ’Omer smote ’is bloomin’ lyre,’ 
rendered in Greek verse, 182 Υ 
Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Uebungen (ed. Lietz- 
mann) :—Antike Fluchttafeln (Winsch), Hippo- 
cratis de Aeve Aquis Locis (Gudermann), Virg. 
Aen. 11. mit Servius (Diehl), Apollonius Dyscolus 
(Maas), Aus einem gr. Zauberpapyrus (Wunsch), 
Euripides Medea mit Scholien (Diehl), noticed, 
2770, f. 
κί. etymology and significance of, 191 f. 
Knox (A. D.), notes on the New Callimachus and 
Menander (Εῤ. 357), 120 f. 
Kommos, the, in Greek Tragedy, 41 ff. 
Kornemann and Meyer's Griechische Papyvi zu 
Giessen, noticed, 178 }, f. 
Krohn’s Vitruvii de Architectura Libri Decem, noticed, 
179), f. 
Kiihner’s Latin Syntax, noticed, 104 f. 


L. (W. M. R.), notice of Seaton’s translation of 
Apollonius Rhodius’ Argonautica, 98 f. 

Lake's The Apostolic Fathers (Loeb Library), noticed, 
200 f. 

Latin words, distortions of, in Old Irish, 81 

Lattimer (R. B.), notice of How and Wells’ A Com- 
mentary on Herod tus, 279 

Laurand’s Ce gu’on et ce qu'on ignore du Cursus, 
noticed, 2814, f. 

Leeuwen’s, van, . omeri Carmina, noticed, 93), £. 

Lejay’s 9. Horati Flacci Sativae, noticed, 202 ff. 

Leo's Plautinische Forschungen, noticed, 237 ff. 

Lesquier’s Les Institutions militaives de Egypte sous 
les Lagides, noticed, 235 

lex Caecilia-Didia, 262 

Lindsay (W. M.), notice ot Staerk’s Latin MSS. a! 

St. Petersburg, 108 
notice of Laurand’s Ce qu'on sait et ce qu'on ignore 
du Cursus, 281), f. 

Lindsay's Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum, 
noticed, 243 f. 

Livingstone’s 7he Greek Genius and its Meaning to us, 
noticed, 174 f. 

Livius Drusus, three questions as to, 261 ff. 

λόγος, meaning of, in certain passages in Aris- 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics, 113 ff. 

Lones’ Aristotle's Researches in Natural Science, 
noticed, 58 f. 

Lucretius v. roro, note on, 544 

structure of the De Rerum Natura, 143 ff. 
supposed lacunae in, 1b. 
Lysippus, Bulle on, 56 


M. 


M. (G), obituary notice of Professor Robinson 
Ellis, 286 f. 

Maclennan (K.), Two Suggestions on Caesar, 131 

Macurdy (Grace Harriet), on the Klodones, Mimal- 
lones, and Dionysus Pseudanor, 191 f. 

Magnien’s Le Futur Grec, noticed, 280b, f. 

‘Maiden’ statues of the Acropolis, 197, 274 

Manilius II. 189-191, note on, 93 

Mantuan’s Eclogues as a school-book, 241 

Marck’s Die Platonische Ideenlehre Ihven Motiven. 
noticed, 146 f. 

Marchant ‘E. C.) notice of Brummer’s Vitae 
Vergilianae, 180a. 


Margoliouth (Ὁ. 8.), on Aristotle’s Poetics, 220 ff 
‘ Marones,’ 13 ff. ; 85 ff. 
Marshall (F. H. A.), notice of f.ones’ Aristotle's 
Researches in Natura! Science, 58 f. 
notice of Farquharson’s De Motu Animailiuin ; 
De Incessu Animalium of Aristotle, 283 f. 
Meillet’s Introduction ἃ VEtude comparative des 
Langu:s indo-euvopéennes, noticed, 66b, f. 
Menander, Ep. 357, note on, 121) 
perewpiOnpos, ὁ, note on, 
Meyer's Histoire de l’Antiquité, noticed, 244 f. 
Michaut’s Histoire de la Comédie Romaine, noticed, 
172 f. 
Mimallones, etymology and significance of, 191 f. 
Minerva Zizimene, g ff. 
‘ Minos’ in Herodotus and Thucydides, 156a 
Mitteis’ and Wilcken’s Grundziige und Chrestomathie 
dev Papyruskunde, noticed, 165 ff. 

Moore's /aciti Historiae, 1. 2, noticed, 35 f. 
Moulton (James Hope), notice of Schmidt and 
Schubardt s Altchristliche Texte, 176b 

notice of Nunn’s Short Syntax of New Testament 
Greek, 17a 
MSS., Latin, at St. Petersburg, 108 
of Aristotle’s Meteorology, 249 ff. 
of fragments of the Epic Cycle, 189 ff. 
of Horace, 204a 
of Manilius, 135 
of the Mosaicarum et Romanarum Legum Collaiio 
2754. 
of Paul Aeginet., 207), f. 
of Plautus, 237) 
of Rutilius, 141 
of the scholiasts to Cicero, 169 f. 
of Statius, 38, 53), f., 88b, 265 f. 
Murison (A. F.), notice of Hyamson’s Mosaicavum 
et Rumanarum Legum Collatio, 274 ff. 
Murray’s Four Stages of Greek Religion, noticed, 
197 1. 
Mussehl’s De Lucretiani Libri Primi Condictone ac 
Retractione, noticed, 143 ff. 
Mustard’s Eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus, noticed, 


241 
Myres (J. L.), notice of Bradley’s Malta and the 
Mediterranean Race, 208 f. 
notice of Seager’s Explorations in the Island of 
Mochlos, 233 {. 


N. 


Nettleship and Postgate’s P. Vergili Maronis Ofeva 
Omnia, noticed, 70 

Nicklin (T.), an emendation in Josephus, 264) 

Norden’s (E.) Agnostos Theos, noticed, 199 f. 

Norden’s (Fritz) Apulejus von Madaura und ‘as 
vomische Privatrecht, noticed, 282b, f. 

NoTEs, 23 ἢ, 51 ff., 90 ff., 130 ff., 162 ff., 193 if., 
227 f., 264 ff. 

NoTEs AND NEws, 71, 109 f., 151 f., 181 f,, 264 

Nunn’s Short Syntax of New Testament Gicek, 
noticed, 1774 


O. 


Opitvary, 286 f. 
Odysseus as religious mendicant, 1810 
Oedipus Tyrannus, the, performed at Cambridge, 
36 f. 
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Idyll. xxiv. (61, 74 coll. A.P. 9. 564, 137 544.), 
73a; xxv. (18, 78 sqq.), 734, 6: (158, 266 544.), 
74a; xxvii. (1, 8 sqg., 22, 72 86), 744, ὃ; 
xxviii. (4 coll. 14, 18, 25, xxix, 12), 74, f 
(11, 15), 754: (18, 24), 750 

Epig. iii. (6 coll. Sappho 4), 756; iv. 
20; 8: 5). 9033 1x5 (3 coll. C.J 

(1 coll. Theophr. Char. 24), ib.; xvi. (2), ἐδ. ; 
xxiv. (coll, Theophr. Char. 14. 2), 7b. 
Thucydides :— 
iv. 86. (4), 1734; vi. (2), 1550 


Vv. 
Virgil :-— 
Aen. i. (286), 16b: (440), 244 hi (332), 
$q.), 245 ; iii. (12), Σ ), 
178: (454), τδοῦ; vi. (37), κυ (567 544.), 
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Virgil—continued. 


229), f.: (661 sq.), 18b: (792, 799 sqq.), τοῦ ; 
viii. (7 544.}, 156: (678), 16b: (679), 15): 
(704, 720), 174 

Ecl, i. (6 544.), τοῦ : (24 sqq.), 16a; iv. (49), 150: 
(55), 144; v. (65 544.), 156; vi. (36, 78 544.), 


14a 
Geo. i, (24), 264: (163), 224 : (331 54.), 15a; 


ii. (4), 15a: (37), 14b: (61 544.), 22a: (247), 
17a: (91), (377), 22a: (487), 14); 11], 


Virgil—continued. 


(10), 20b: (13), 176: (35), 16a: (241), 1004; 


iv. (4), 174: (462), 154: (507 544.), 14b 


Χ. 


Xenophon :— 
ap. Stobaeum (Floril. Ixxxviii. 14), 226 f. 
Ath. Pol, 11. (12), 163 
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αἰκέλιος, 2644 
ἀϊπαρθένος, 3Ὁ 

αἴρεσθαι τοὺς βοῦς, 178a 
ἀκίρας, 75a 

ἅλς, 78a 

ἀναθυμίασις, 280a 
ἀπόκενος, 2000 
ἀποκλαίξας, 2b 

ἀσκελές, 75a 

“Arns ins, 92a 


B. 
Boj, βοῦς (‘shield’), 222 f. 


Pr. 
γνωμοφλυακεῖν (?), 2644 

Δ. 
διδυμοστρόφος, 121ὖ 
δωροδοκίας εὐθύναι, 

Ε. 
εἴρυμα (3), 121α 
ἔκιξε. 78D 
ἕκτορες, 54 


ἕλκειν τὰς ψηφους, 76a 
ἐναγής, 121b 
ἐνδιάασκε. 34 
ἐνδιαθρύπτηι, 2b 
ἐξάρχων, 44Ὁ ἴ. (n.) 
ἐπίγνωσις, 2ΟΙΩ͂ 
ἐπιγονῆς, τῆς, 2350 
ἐπικήδειον, 4464 (n.) 
ἐπιμέλεια, ἐπιμελεῖσθαι, 270b 
ἐπιμηθές, 730 

ἐπιπνεῖ, 6a 

ἐρειοί, 2b 

εὔθηκτον (3), 1214 
εὐίερος, 750 

Εὐπάτρα, 11b 
εὐσέβεια, 2706 


θεός, 95b, 252 
θηβάρχης, 356 
θρῆνος, 44a (n.), ὃ (η.) 


IIL—INDEX VERBORUM. 


A.—GREEK. 


ἰδεῖν, ‘look on,’ 1204 
immeds=equiso, 12a 


κανοῦν, go f. 

κῆνσος, 

κινεῖσθαι, 199a 

κοιλόω, 6a 

κομμός, 420 (n.), f. (n.) 
κρήδεμνα, 450 (n.) 
κρησφύγετον, 156a 
Κυαδρηνός, 11 

κῦτον ἁληκτορίν, 5a 
κῶμα, 750 


λινοθέτας, 44a 
λῖνος (510), 44 
λόγος, 113 ἢ, 


Μ, 


μετεωρόθηρος, 194 

Μηδισμός, 156a 

Μήτηρ Κουαδατρηνὴ Ξε Ζιζιμηνή, ga, ὃ 
μίλτος, τ53ὖ, f. 

μυρρίναι, gob 

Μυσῶν καὶ Φρυγῶν ὁρίσματα, 51a 


0. 


Οἴδα (proper name), 126 

οἶδα, 77a 

ὅμοιος Ξεἔοικε with dat., 48a 
δρίζειν (διορίζειν), 115d 

ὅτε, ὅταν, 185 ff. 

οὐ with imperf., 6b 

ὀψότραγος (=rpwerns) (?), 2644 


Il. 
παῖμα (3), 201b 
πέτευρον, 1a 
πέτρινον ὄχθον, 225, . 
πύσσοι, 4a 
ροδόμαλον, 56 
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σάκος, 222 f. 
στήλην ᾿Αφαρηίου, 54 
στυμνός, 


τἀγκίστρια, 5α 
τάξις ὀρθή, ττοὺ 


τελήεσσα ἑκατόμβη, τ78α 


aconita, 135) 

Aegati (= Aegatii), 26b 
Aeneaden (?), 2576 

ales =auspices, 24a, ὃ 
apud, 238b 


Campanum genus, 25a 


celo (case construction of), 104@ (n.) 


columna, 164b 
commodi causa, 
connumeratio, 83a 
conscendere currus, 28a 
cura) (tutela, 283a 


desuper, 17a 


Eleusinus, 22b 
&sse, 228 
Euanthes, 14a 


gustare, 83a 


haud scio an, toob (n.) 


indagasse, 160a 
iudicatio, 138a 
infans, 84b 
internare, 83a 


lego, 164a 


milia multa, 258b 
mox, 264) 


INDEX 


ὑδάτινα βράκη, 754 


χέρνιψ, gia 


χηλαῖς ἀβρεκτοῖσιν, 770 


χύτρα, 9a 


B.—LATIN. 


nativae) (insitivae, 22 f. 
ne per saturam, 


per, 230 

piacula, 229b, f. 
pincerna, τοῦ 

pléga, 260b 

plaustra, 22b f. 
pluma (?), 265 

porta triumphalis, 49b 
probo, -is, 83b 
provocatio, 138a 


N. 


Q. 


Quadra (place-name), 11a 
quadvatus, quadvatarius, τοῦ 


vetroacta, 83a 
vyuina, 


sub iugum missi, 480 


tigillum sorovium, 49a 
tonare, 158a 


tvansieritis, contigeritis, disceritis, 62b 


usque, 126b 


R. 


a, 


U. 


ut scribis (elliptical), 21 f. 


vectigal, 23 f. 
vido, -as, -at, 83 
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THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 


THE objects of the Classical Association are to promote the development and 
maintain the well-being of classical studies, and in particular (a) to impress upon 
public opinion the claim of such studies to an eminent place in the national 
scheme of education; (Ὁ) to improve the practice of classical teaching; (0) to 
encourage investigation and call attention to new discoveries; (d) to create 
opportunities for intercourse among lovers of classical learning. 


Membership of the Association is open to men and women alike. The annual 
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AEGEAN DAYS, 


AND OTHER SOJOURNS AND STUDIES IN THE ISLES OF GREECE 


BY J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN BROWN UNIVERSITY, SOMETIME AMERICAN CONSUL AT ATHENS. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Just out. 


During a long official residence at Athens and repeated visits to Greece, extending 
over nearly a quarter of a century, the author devoted his summer holidays to a loving 
study of the more interesting islands in the Ionian as well as in the Aegean Sea; and 
three of the islands recently in the storm centre of European politics (namely Lesbos, 
Chios, and Samos) bulk large in this book. The author’s main purpose is to communicate 
as much as may be of the atmosphere of these fascinating isles—to share with kindred 
spirits his own impressions of summers spent in the Aegean and of other delightful days 
off-duty in Greek waters. His familiarity with colloquial as well as classical Greek has 
enabled him not only to live the life of the people, but to link up existing customs with 
those of a greater past. Odysseus and Hector, Simonides and Sappho, and many 
another character of Greek legend and history, are brought before us in their native 
setting and environment in Professor Manatt’s attractive and original pages. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY T. E. PAGE, Litt.D., and W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Texts, with English Translations on the opposite page. Each volume 
fcap. 8vo., 409-600 pages. Cloth, 5s. net ; Leather, 6s. 6d. net. 


List of New Volumes to be ready very shortly. 
ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND IOASAPH. | Translated 


by Marrinciy and Rev. G. R. Woopwarp. 1 volume. 
CICERO, DE OFFICIIS. ‘Translated by Warrer Minter. 1 volume. 
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The Greek Text Revised and a Metrical Translation on 
opposite pages, together with Introduction and Commentary 


By BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A., D.Litt. 
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** Of Mr. Rogers’s translation of Aristophanes it is difficult to speak too highly. [ἢ the first 
place, it is the work of a scholar ; in the second, it belongs not merely to scholarship but to 
literature as well. It is impossible to turn to a single page that has not its happy touch, its 
fertile invention ; and the accuracy wherewith Mr. Rogers represents the changing metres of 


the Greek poet is amazing.’’—Spectator. 
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Classics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 65 6d net. 


Studies in Greek Noun-Formation 
Labial Terminations. By E. H. Sturtevant. Parts I and II, paper 
covers, 1s net each; Parts III and IV together in paper wrapper, 2s net. 
University of Chicago Press. 


The Legal Terms Common to the Macedonian Inscrip- 


tions and the New Testament 

by W. D. Frercusox, Ph.D. Paper covers. 3s net. New volume in 
series of Historical and Linguistic Studies in Literature related to the New 
Testament. University of Chicago Press. 


Quantity and Accent in the Pronunciation of Latin 
By F. W. Westaway. Crown 8vo. 3s net. 


A History of Classical Scholarship 
By Sir Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. In three volumes, large 
crown Svo. Volume I. From the Sixth Century s.c. to the End of the 
Middle Ages. Second edition, revised. With 24 illustrations. ros 6d net. 
Volume 11. From the Revival of Learning to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century (in Italy, France, England, and the Netherlands). With 40 illus- 
trations, 8s 6d net. Volume III. The Eighteenth Century in Germany, 
and the Nineteenth Century in Europe and the United States of America. 

With 22 illustrations. 8s 6d net. 
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The Allen and Latin Textbooks. 


THE success of this series rests upon the sure foundation of scholarship in editing, excellence in 


mechanical detail, adaptability to classroom use, and a constant regard for educational progression. 
editors have been and are among the great scholars and teachers of their time. 


The 
Their object is to fit 


each new text to the needs of the student, and, by constant revision, to keep the whole series strictly up 


to date in equipment, arrangement, and form. 


New Latin Grammar. 


,A. A. Howarp, 
Price 5s. 


By J. B. GREENOUGH, G. L. KITTREDGE 
and B. L. D’OocE. Half leather, 490 pages. 
As a reference manual Allen and Greenough’s 
‘“‘New Latin Grammar’’ not only offers to the 
student a stimulus for study, but it makes such 
study possible. This grammar is unsurpassed in 
arrangement of material, fulness and clearness of 
statement, completeness of index, and typographical 
display. It represents sound scholarship, wide 
knowledge of both school and college teaching, 
and a finished skill in the art of textbook making. 


Shorter Latin Grammar. 


Condensed and Revised by 
by A. A. Howarp. 


intended for 


loth, 371 pages. Price 45. 


Tuts book is high-school 
essentials of grammar. Substantially 
statement of rules is followed that is found in the 


complete grammar. 


Cesar: Gallic War. 


Edited by J. B. GREENOUGH, B. L. 

M. G. DANIELL. Half leather, Ix+616 pages. 

trated, with maps, both black and in colour. 
5s. 6d. 


Books I.-VII. 


Many features have been introduced in this | 


edition of Czsar’s ‘‘ Gallic War” which add 
materially to its usefulness. In the text long 
vowels have been marked and topical headings have 
been inserted to give the thread of the story. 


Cesar: Gallic War. Books I.-IV. 


Edited by J. B. GREENouGH, B. L. D’OoGE, and M. G. 
DANIELL. Half leather, lix +268 + 162 pages. With 
maps and illustrations. Price 4s. 6d. 

A STANDARD text for those schools in which 
only four books of ‘‘ Czsar’’ are read. Except in 
amount of Latin text it is practically identical with 
the seven-book edition of Czsar’s ‘‘ Gallic War.”’ 
It contains the introduction, with the exception of 
two irrelevant pages, the groups of related words, 
and the full vocabulary. 


Ovid : Selections. 


Edited by H. N. Fow er, with a Special Vocabulary 

by J. B. GREENoUGH. Half leather. Tilustrated. 
With Vocabulary. xxii+168 pages. Price 7s. 
Without Vocabulary. xxii+148 pages. Price 55. 

BesipEs the “ Metamorphoses ’’ (167 pages), 
about thirty pages are given to short selections 
from the “‘ Fasti,’’ the ‘‘ Amores,"’ the ‘‘ Heroides,” 
and the “Tristia.” The notes are judiciously 
selected. 


J. B. GREENoUGH, Assisted | 
| with a Special Vocabulary by J. B. GREENOUGH. 
and | 
academy use, and gives briefly but adequately the | 
the same | 
| ties and who require but six orations for use in 
| their classes. 


Cicero : 


D’OocE, and | 
Illus- 
Price | 


| Half leather, Ixv+403+226 pages. 


| KITTREDGE. 


Cicero : Select Orations. 


Edited and Revised by J. B. GREENOUGH and G. L 

KITTREDGE. With a Special Vocabulary by Professor 

GREENOUGH. Half leather, Ixv + 478 + 194 pages. 
Illustrated. Price 6s. 


Tuis book is well illustrated and is provided 
with helpful topical headings. The orations have 
been edited as models of classic oratory in a way 
that awakens the interest of both teacher and 
pupil, and the vocabulary is full and scholarly. 


Cicero : Six Orations. 


KITTREDGE, 
Half 


Revised by J. B. GREENoUGH and G, L. 


leather, 226 pages. Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 


Tuts edition has been prepared to meet the 
needs of those teachers who prefer marked quanti- 


Select Orations and Letters. 


KITTREDGE. 
With maps and 
illustrations. Price 6s. 


THE letters are annotated with care and thorough- 
ness. The whole text is printed with long quantities 
marked, and has been further improved by the 
insertion of five maps in colour, which give the 


Edited by J. B. GREENOUGH and G. 


| locations of all the places mentioned in the text. 


Virgil: AEneid. Books I.-VI. 


Edited and Revised by J. B. GREENOUGH and G, L. 
With a Special Vocabulary. Half 
morocco, xlv+709 pages. Illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 


In this edition Virgil’s ‘‘ Aineid’’ is treated 
more as a piece of inspiring literature than as so 
much Latin that must be perfunctorily studied. 
The introduction discusses the Augustan Age, 
Virgil's life, his fame, and the manuscripts by 
means of which his writings have come down 
to us. 


Sallust : Catiline. 


Revised by J. B. GREENOUGH and M. G. DANIELL. 
Cloth, xii+105+103 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


A REPRINTED text with long quantities marked 
and occasional critical changes characterizes this 
entirely new edition of Sallust’s ‘‘ Le Catilinae 
Coniuratione.’’ The notes have been rewritten 
and extended, and a complete vocabulary has been 
added. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. Books sent on approval to teachers. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


. Stoics and Sceptics. 
By E. R. Bevan. ὅνο 4s. 6d. net. 
Hellenica Oxyrhynchia. 
Its Authorship and Authority. By E. M. WaLKER. 8vo. 55. net. 
International Arbitration amongst the Greeks. 
3y M.N. Top. 8vo. 85. 64. net. 
Four Stages of Greek Religion. 
Studies based on a Course of Lectures delivered in April, 1912, at Columbia University. By 
GILBERT Murray. 8vo, 6s. net. [Columbia University Press. 
The Christian Platonists of Alexandria. 
Being the Bampton Lectures of the Year 1386. By the late CHarLEs Bicc. With additions and 
corrections by F. E. BriGHTMAN, and with new indexes. 8vo. tos. 6d, net. 
Antigonos Gonatas. 
By W. W. Tarn. 8vo. 145. net. A presentation of the history of Macedonia and Greece from 294 
to 240 B.C., in relation to one central figure. 
Aristarchus of Samos. 
A History of Greek Astronomy. By Sir THomas ἤξατη. Medium 8vo. 185. net. 
Ancient Town-Planning. 
By F. J. HAvERFIELD. [Immediately. 
A Companion to Roman History. 
By H. Stuart Jones. With 80 plates, 65 other Illustrations, and 7 Maps. 8vo. 155. net. 
A Companion to Classical Texts. 
By F. W. Hatt (uniform with the Companion to Roman History). With 7 Plates. 8vo. 95. 6d. net. 
Apuleii Apologia. 
Edited with a commentary by H. E. BoTLer and A. S. OweEN. [In the Press. 


Erasmus’ The Praise of Folly. 


Translated from the Encomium Moriae by JoHn WiLson in 1668, Edited with an introduction by 


P. 5. ALLEN. [In the Press. 
Map’s De Nugis Curialium. 
Edited from the Bodleian MS. by M. R. James. [In the Press. 


The Living Past. 


A Sketch of Western Progress. By F.S. Makvin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


Recent Volumes : 


Euripides Fabulae ᾿ 
Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit GiLBErTUS Murray. Tom. II. Editio Tertia. 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta Papyracea Nuper Reperta. 
Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit A.S. Hunt. Cloth. 35. 

Lysiae Orationes. 
Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit C. Hupr, Cloth, 3s. 6d 

Isidori Hispalensis Episcopi Etymologiarum sive Originum. 
Libri XX. Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit W. M. Linpsay, Two Vols. 
Cloth, 208. 

Livii Historiae. 
Libri I-V. Recognoverunt brevique adnotatione critica instruxerunt. R. 85. Conway et Ὁ. F. 
WALTERS. [In the Press. 


OXFORD TRANSLATIONS 


Uniform Volumes, Fcap. 8vo. 3s, 6d. net each. 


Recent Volumes : 
Demosthenes’ Public Orations. By A. W. PickarD-CAMBRIDGE, Two volumes, 
Tacitus’ Histories and Minor Works. By W. Hamitton Fyre. Three volumes, 
The Life of Porphyry, Bishop of Gaza. By Mark tHe Deacon. By 6. F. Hirt, 
Selected Essays of Plutarch. By T. G. Tucker. 
Philostratus, In Honour of Apollonius of Tyana, By J. S. Pxittiwore. Two volumes. 


Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on application. 


LONDON : HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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